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What Is New in Athletics 


S the American Medical Journal, the physicians 
A professional magazine, publishes discoveries 
and developments in medicine, so the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, the professional magazine of coaching, aims 
to recount the advancements being made in athletics. 
That there are developments each year in the dif- 
ferent sports from the standpoint of the coach, no 
one will deny. Our college athletics so far have not 
been standardized. There is no one way of. blocking, 
putting the shot, batting, or advancing the basketball 
down the court. Opinions vary regarding the tech- 
nique of performance in the various games. The 
JOURNAL in the future, as in the past, will pass on to 
the coaches the different ideas and opinions of our 
best known coaches regarding these different phases 
of athletics. 


The coaches are invited to make use of the JOURNAL ° 


as a medium through which new ideas may be propo- 
gated. If you have experimented with some problem 
in athletics, you are invited to make use of this maga- 
zine as a means for telling the others about the results 
of your study. 

A great many of our subscribers last year were 
kind enough to tell us that the JOURNAL was improving 
from month to month and that they were finding it of 
value to them in their work. These words of appre- 
ciation are encouraging and welcome and we again 
invite our readers to suggest how the JOURNAL can be 
made more valuable and useful to them. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL is the only national publica- 
tion (dealing solely with the technique of the coach- 
ing profession) that reaches the majority of the 
school and college coaches. As our subscribers tell us 
that the magazine this past year was superior to those 
that have gone before, we are confident they will find 
the 1927-28 JOURNAL even more valuable than was last 
year’s. 





The October Issue 


HE October issue will contain, among other 
articles, the following: 

Essentials and Non-Essentials to Be Observed by a 
Young Football Coaeh, Dr. J. W. Wilce, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Wilce’s experience qualifies him to speak on 
this subject with authority. 

Power Versus Deception, Paul Schissler, Oregon 
Agriculture College. 

Mr. Schissler in his article weighs the advantages 
of powerful attack and the value of deception. 

The Five-Man Defense, W. G. Kline, Hastings College. 
Mr. Kline has been unusually successful as a bas- 

ketball coach and is given credit for having originated 

the five man system of defense. 

Basketball Training, Dr. Jas. Naismith, University 
of Kansas. 

Dr. Naismith, the originator of basketball, has 
made a scientific study of the effect of athletics espe- 
cially basketball on the health and longevity of ath- 
letes. His article will be of special interest to those 
who are considering the effect of tournament play on 
basketball men. 
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Eckielipp Linesman Equipment 


Used and Recommended by 
579 Universities, Colleges and High Schools 





“It gives accurate yardage at a glance.” 
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Here It Is! Accurate ! 


Lipp’s Football ‘Timer 


Approved for Adoption as the Official Football Watch 
by the Intercollegiate Conference Committee 



















“Accurate time keeping at 
football games has been 
impossible but now with 
the use of Lipp’s Football 
Timer the element of error 
will be negligible.” 
—Arnold Horween, 
Football Coach, Harvard. 


“We have needed just such 
a watch for all these years. 
It’s the last word in foot- 
ball timers.” 

—John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics, 
Intercollegiate Conference. 





Ready! 


For immedi- 
ate delivery. 
It’s a guaran- 


It’s accurate 
and fool 
proof. A 75 
Minute Watch 
for Football. 
Specially de- 





signed b ; teed 15 jew- 
ig ad é eleled a 
well known pricedat 
Western foot- $50.00. Order 
ball official. direct from 
Athletic 
Equip- 
ment Co., 10 
No. Green St., 
Chicago. 


Illustration is. 1% 
times actual size of 
watch. 





Read what Amos Alonzo Stagg wrote the Inventor! 


66 OU should get a lot of satisfaction out of the results of your thought and effort and 

expense in your new football watch—the satisfaction which comes to every man 
who has produced the best thing of its kind and who has done it mainly for the benefit of 
the sport. I regard it as a splendid contribution toward producing fair play through ac- 
curate time keeping. My heartiest congratulations are yours.’’—Amos Alonzo Stagg, Di- 
rector of Athletics, University of Chicago. 


Write us direct for any additional information or mail check to 


Athletic Equipment Co., 13 N. Green St., Chicago 
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never have troubled himself with trying to build 

a better foot ball. But his keen insight into the 
future of the game and his unquestioned knowledge 
as to its present requirements, caused him to realize 
that not only was a better ball needed but that one 
could be designed and built. His collaboration with 
Wilson produced the original valve type, double 
lined, double laced foot ball. 


It has proven by performance that it is a superior 
foot ball. It is used exclusively at Notre Dame and 
many other leading schools and universities. It will 
be greatly worth your while to avail yourself of its 
better playing qualities. Rockne says it punts far- 
ther, passes truer and lasts longer than any other foot 
ball on the market. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


|* the perfect foot ball had existed Rockne would 
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The Value of Fakes and Deception in 
Offensive Football 


OOTBALL is becoming 
Pere and more compli- 

cated each year and 
what has always been the 
most scientific outdoor game 
is fast becoming too intricate 
to be mastered in the short playing 
season of less than three months. 
Spring and winter practice is helping 
the coaches to instill sufficient knowl- 
edge into their charges to enable 
them to get a practical un- 
derstanding of the game, 
but there seems to be no 
limit to the scientific man- 
euvers which may be con- 
cocted by clever coaches’: 
for the purpose of advanc-_ :? 
ing the ball. 

About every year for the 
past ten years, I have 
figured that I had just 
about gone the limit in de- 
vising ground gaining 
plays from the formation I 
have been using, only to fill 
my note book up each year 
between seasons with new 
plays which I wondered 
that I had not thought of 
before. Many of these plays 
which have found their 
way into my note book as 
I have figured them out in 
spare off-season moments, 
have not turned out to be 
sufficiently good to add to 3 
my list of plays, but each 
year I have discovered a 
few good plays which have either been 
added to my list or have displaced 
some of the older and less effective 
offensive weapons. 

The rules committee has added to 
the complexity of the game by their 
encouragement of the lateral and 
backward pass. Such passes have not 
been made any easier of accomplish- 
ment than they were before the recent 
rule changes, but the element of dan- 
ger on fumbles or incompletions of 
such passes has been removed to such 
an extent that coaches are sure to 


Deception will be featured more and 
more as football continues to develop 


By Glenn S. Warner 


devote considerable attention to what 
has heretofore been a neglected de- 
partment of offensive football and we 
will see some very pretty and rather 
intricate plays developed from the use 


HERE have come into offensive foot- 
ball tactics fake reverses and spinner 
The value of these, used by 


plays. 


some of the older coaches for years, is only 
just beginning to be generally ad- 
mitted. 
plays or half around and back plays, 


These fake plays, spin 


whichever they may be called, need 
not lack in power. 


: The value of such plays lies in the 
: fact that the players of the defend- 
ing team are momentarily at a loss 
as to where the attack is to be made. 


of the lateral pass. The fact that 
fumbles of such passes as are made 
by one back simply handing the ball 
to another player on double passes, 
reverse plays, and triple pass plays, 
come under the lateral or backward 
pass rule and that the ball cannot be 
recovered by the opponents on such 
fumbles, except on fourth downs, is 
going to encourage the use of such 
plays more because of the lessened 
danger in their use. 

I have for many years made use of 
deception to the extent of starting a 


man with the ball in one 
direction and having him then 
pass the ball to a player going 
in the opposite direction. In 
fact, the old simple criss-cross 
play was merely that, but its 
success depended upon fooling the end, 
around whom the play was attempted. 
Later on, interferers were assigned 
to block out the end, and others who 
might not be fooled by the double pass, 
and since then the play has 
been termed the reverse 
play which has come into 
rather common use as a 
development of the old 
simple criss-cross. A still 
later development has been 
the triple pass, or double 
reverse play, which has 
added still more confusion 
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and discomfort to the defense. 

In addition to the above plays, there 
have come into offensive football tac- 
tics, the fake reverse, spin plays, etc. 
Such plays have been used by some 
of the older coaches for several years 
but their value is only just beginning 
to be rather generally admitted. On 
such plays a player receives the ball 
and turning his back to the defensive 
players, he appears to give it to an- 





ignorance of the point of attack, he is 
blocked out of the path of the runner. 
In plays involving no deception the 
player or players backing up the line 
can immediately converge upon the 
point of attack, and linemen going 
through to block them out can seldom 
accomplish their purpose. Defensive 
linemen, against straight power plays 
involving no deception, can converge 
upon the point of attack with uncanny 
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other player who cleverly pretends to 
take it and then the player who has 
faked the pass turns around, either 
completing a full turn in making the 
fake, or a half turn and then back 
again, and hits into an opening which 
has been made for him in the line. 
The value of such plays lies in the 
fact that the players of the defending 
team are momentarily at a loss as to 
where the attack is to be made and 
they cannot move at all or, if they do 
move, are very likely to take them- 
selves out of the play. The defensive 
linemen can only charge blindly if 
they charge with the ball. This hesi- 
tation or blind charging on the part 
of the defensive players makes it 
rather easy for the offensive team to 
open a hole and to allow the man or 
men assigned the duty of going 
through and blocking off the man or 
men backing up the line to get in their 
work before the latter know where the 
play is going to hit. It may readily 
be seen that a player backing up the 
line cannot commit himself or make 
a move until he sees where the play 


is going, and while he is still in 
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quickness whereas, against a delayed 
or fake play where the point of attack 
is momentarily concealed, they must 
charge blindly if at all, and they ren- 
der themselves rather easy prey to 
their opponents who know where the 
attack is to be aimed. 


Plays involving double or triple 
passing are more difficult to execute 
and there is more danger of their 
going wrong because of so much han- 
dling of the ball, and such plays are 
not very practical with a wet and slip- 
pery ball, but plays of the fake variety 
such as described are perfectly safe 
plays as far as fumbling is concerned 
because there is no passing of the 
ball from one player to another, and 
such plays can be worked as effectively 
and as safely with a slippery ball as 
with a dry one. 

These fake plays, spin plays, or half 
around and back plays, whichever 
they may be called, need not lack in 
power. In the usual power line 
plunges only two men, as a rule, are 
used in hitting into the point of at- 
tack—one man usually preceding the 
ball carrier to block out the defensive 
full back or to help force the line back 
if no hole is made. The same power 
may be put into the fake plays which 
hit into the line, by delaying the 
player who is to precede the runner 
and so timing the play that these two 
men hit into the line in tandem just 
as in a quick plunge at the line. The 
question as to whether or not the 
offensive line should attempt to make 
the opening at the instant the ball is 
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put in play, or whether they should 
delay and simply hold and not commit 
themselves until just as the delayed 
tandem is about to hit into the open- 
ing is still somewhat unsettled. If the 
offensive linemen attempt to open a 
hole immediately and succeed, the hole 
may close again before the attacking 
tandem hits into it, or some defensive 
player not expected to be in the path 
of the play, may dartethrough the 
opening and spoil the play. It is also 
possible that by simply holding the 
hole tightly closed in their own line 
and encouraging their opponents to 
charge through inviting openings on 
either side, they may cause their 
opponents to charge themselves out of 
the play—all the offensive linemen 
having to do in such a case being to 
simply block their opponents to the 
side and away from the play. 

A backfield player who has a very 
large hand and who can so tjghtly and 
firmly grip the ball that he is able to 
carry it safely in one hand can make 
fake passes without turning his back 
to the line by simply offering the ball 
to a player who is running in the 
opposite direction and letting his hand 
which carries the ball come around be- 
hind his back and continuing on into 
the line or outside of tackle with the 
ball hidden behind him. This play has 
been facetiously dubbed “The boot- 
legger play” because the player mak- 
ing the fake carries the ball on his 
hip. 

The two plays diagramed are taken 
from my new book on football and 
illustrate two types of fake plays 
which are of rather recent develop- 
ment. The play AQ, an effective spin 
play, shows how a defensive lineman 
on a hard and low charging team can 
be decoyed through the line and then 
blocked out of the path of the runner. 
In this play Number 10 receives the 
ball from center and turning to the 
right he fakes to hand the ball to 
Number 11 for a wide run, making a 
complete turn while faking and then 
quickly hitting into the line behind 
lineman Number 2 who precedes him 
through the hole. The opening in the 
line is made by 5 and 4 double-teaming 
D backward and to the left, and 7 and 
8 taking F to the right. Number 6 
pulls out of the line on the snap of 
the ball and blocks the end out, thus 
leaving a wide opening in the offen- 
sive line through which player E will 
probably charge to head off 11. Num- 


ber 9 hesitates and watches E and 
charges him out as the latter comes 
through the line, thus leaving a large 
opening in the defensive line through 
which the runner and his interferer 
go. Of course if E does not charge 
through the line, player 9 at once 
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Post of Stanford with the ball, running back a punt from Stanford’s 10-yard line in the 
California-Stanford game 


charges forward and blocks him out 
of the play. Clever coaches can make 
good use of this idea of letting a de- 
fensive lineman through on other 
plays and then sliding him off to one 
side and out of the path of the runner. 

Diagram P. 8 is from a punt forma- 
tion and shows a play involving the 
same methods of deception, but with 
the ball carrier making a half turn 
and back instead of spinning all the 
way around. This play also illustrates 
cross-blocking which is a method of 
offensive play, the value of which 
coaches are coming to see more and 
more. In this play Number 9 receives 
the ball and turns toward 10, drag- 
ging his right foot only quarter way 
around but turning his body half-way 
around so that the player’s back is to 
the line while making the fake. He 
then turns toward the line again and 
drives off his left foot into the open- 
ing made for him by Number 8 cross- 
blocking E and thus assisting 6 and 
also forcing F to charge outside of 
him. Number 5 watches F and falls 
back and slides him off to the side as 
the latter charges across the line, 
while 3 precedes the runner through 








** DLAYS of the fake variety 
such as described are per- 
fectly safe plays as far as 
fumbling is concerned because 
there is no passing of the ball 
from one player to another, and 
such plays may be worked as ef- 
fectively and as safely with a 
slippery ball as with a dry one.” 








the hole. This play may also be effec- 
tively made by the spinner method, a 
turning to the right and making a 
complete turn while faking as in the 
other play diagramed. 

A prominent eastern team last sea- 
son featured the hidden ball method 
of deception by having a backfield 
player receive the ball: rather close 
to the line and then turn his back to 
the enemy and fake the ball to an- 
other player for a wide run but retain- 
ing the ball and backing into the line 
or very close to it before turning. 
Large leather elbow pads of the same 
color as a football were worn by the 
players and this added to the difficulty 
of the defensive team in locating the 
man with the ball. If the wearing 
of such pads was largely for the pur- 
pose of deception rather than for 
needed protection it raises a question 
of sportsmanship. Years ago the 
Carlisle Indians went a step farther 
and had leather pads about the size 
and shape of a football sewed on their 
jerseys over their chests thus making 
their split bucks and fakes more de- 
ceptive, but these were quickly dis- 
carded when it was hinted by critics 
that such methods were contrary to 
the spirit of the rules and to the ethics 
of the game. 

Before the days of the direct pass 
when all teams used a quarter back 
to feed the ball to the runner, the split 
buck was the favorite method of de- 
ception and that method is still much 
used by those teams which are using 
a quarter back to handle the ball on 
many plays. The direct pass, how- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Lateral Pass: Its 


‘Ts lateral pass has al- 

ways been an integral part 
of football, though very 
few coaches have used it. The 
danger of an incompleted back- 
ward pass being picked up by a defensive player was too 
great. 

This year, however, the new rule subsidizes the back- 
ward pass in that the incompleted pass still belongs to the 
offensive team unless the play happens on fourth down 
and the distance has not been gained. The ball is dead 
where it hits the ground. This means, of course, that 
many coaches this year will be using the lateral pass a 
great deal more than they have in the past, although I 
do not believe that it will be smart to go into any hysteria 
of “lateral passitis.” I do not believe skill in execution 
can be acquired in one season. Hence I do not look for 
much real fireworks in that type of attack this fall. I do 
believe, however, that it will become very useful as a 
threat and possibly as a scoring play. 

There are certain features about the lateral pass, I 
believe, which experience will prove to be advantageous: 

First. The man making the lateral pass should receive 
the ball four or five yards 
behind the line of scrim- 


The advantages of the lateral pass are enumerated and 


outlines three plays and 


Ninth. Lateral pass plays shduld also be followed up 
by forward passes thrown by the man who last received 
the lateral pass. This is done to give the attack greater 
versatility. 

Tenth. The man making the first lateral pass must 
also develop a fake lateral pass so he can duck under the 
arms of the end who is merely waving his hands up high 
in his attempt to break up the imaginary lateral pass. 

Eleventh. About two lateral pass plays are all that I 
believe the ordinary attack this year can stand. Any more 
plays than this are likely to make the teams become over- 
balanced. American football will always be predicated 
on blocking and interfering. The Canadian end run allows 
a team to gain ground without it and it may do harm to 
the psychology of your team. I mean by this that a team 
may lateral pass very effectively against an easy team and 
the boys like it because it has not been necessary to block 

and interfere in the good 
old-fashioned American 
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mage where it gives him 
time to look over his field 
and time for the man to re- 
ceive the pass to maneuver 
into position. 

Second. The pass should 
be made overhead 
with two hands, 
above the chest, so 
that it cannot be 
blocked. 

Third. The later- 
al pass should be 
about five yards in 
length. A pass 
shorter than this is 
not worth while and 
one much longer 
than this is dangerous on 
account of the possibility of 
interception. 

Fourth. The trailer 
should be following about 
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i ANY coaches this year will 
M be using the lateral pass a 
great deal more than they 

have in the past, although I do not 
believe it will be smart to go into 
any hysteria or ‘lateral passitis.’ I 
do not believe skill in execution can 
be acquired in one season. Hence, I 
do not look for much real fireworks 
in that type of attack this fall. I do 
believe, however, that it will become 
very useful as a threat and possibly 
as a scoring play.”—-Knute Rockne. 


enna way. It will be psycholog- 
ically different now for 
these men to get back to 
the American game, where 
they will have to pay the 
price of a good gain in the 
terms of a good block or a 
ruthless piece of interfer- 
ence. Any coach who gets 
away from the old plan of 
blocking and interfering is 
wrong. The defense can 
easily stop any attack 
which is built on nothing 
else but the lateral pass. 
The lateral pass will add 
somewhat to the versatility 
of an attack, but if it is 
used more than as a threat 
or as a scoring play the 
coach may regret it. The 
best defense against a lat- 
eral pass is to shoot the 
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two yards so that the pass 
will surely be a backward 
pass. 

Fifth. The pass should be caught in front of the chest 
and the receiver and passer should both be running very 
fast. 

‘Sixth. The man who receives the lateral pass should 
start forward immediately to draw a tackler and he should 
draw the tackler before he makes a second lateral pass. 

Seventh. The lateral pass play should be mixed up with 
our American plays and there must be no tip-off. Other- 
wise the play loses most of its value. 

Eighth. Great care must be taken in getting a lateral 
pass play under way. It must be well protected to insure 
its getting started. The Canadian end run on lateral pass 
plays, as we call them, is easier to break up in its incep- 
tion, but is very difficult to break up once it is well under 


way. 


tackle and end in so fast as 
to make the back pass the 
ball quickly and deeply, giving the secondary plenty of 
time to swing over and meet the play. I would put the 
end on the second man going out and the defensive full- 
back, tackle and center on the man who originally had the 
ball. The halfback will play the outside man. If the 
team is using a short lateral passing game, play the man 
and forget interception. Against a team using long lat- 
eral passes, however, I would play the ball and try for 
interception, as it is a sure touchdown if you hit. 


Defense for the Lateral Pass by Bachman 


The term lateral, as far as football is concerned, really 
is a misnomer, as we have only two types of passes— 
the forward pass, in which the ball must actually be passed 
beyond an imaginary line parallel to the line of scrim- 
mage, and the backward pass, in which the ball must be 
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discussed by Knute Rockne. 
suggests methods of defense 


kept behind such a line. The word lateral adequately 
describes, however, the sort of pass which the Rules Com- 
mittee had in mind when it removed one of the restric- 
tions of the backward pass rule. This pass is made 
backward from one player to another, the ball moving in 
a lateral direction. 

Backward passes really have held a mighty important 
place in all systems of offense. In fact, many of our best 
plays of deception depend upon this type of pass for their 
success. Some familiar plays of this type are the reverse, 
the double reverse, the delayed buck, and spinner plays. 
The lateral pass, if we choose to call it that, is a member 
of the backward pass family, but for one reason or another 
has not enjoyed the favor of its more popular brothers, 
until the Rules Committee revised the rule to encourage 
its use. In their anxiety to favor this particular member 
of the family the Rules Committee apparently forgot the 
kinship that the lateral 
pass bears to other back- 
ward passes. Certainly the = 
backward passes with : 
which we are familiar 
needed no encouragement. 

But as the rule now reads 
it is broad enough in its 
scope to cover all types of 
backward passes, and to 
me this means a new source 
of grief to the officials. 
With the shift practically 
removed from the category 
of trouble-makers, the offi- 
cials will now be called 
upon to make delicate de- 
cisions on every play in 
which the ball is fumbled 
in the backfield. On such 
fumbles the players will ar- 
gue that the play was in- 
tended as a backward pass, 
and will want to claim the 
protection of that rule. 
Another point that will pro- 
voke trouble on backward 
passes is the matter of possession or control of the ball 
before the fumble. In one case the play would be ruled 
as an incomplete pass with the ball going into play at 
the spot at which it hit the ground, with the loss of a 
down; in the other case it would be ruled a free ball. 

Since the new rule has been announced all coaches have 
given the matter considerable thought and study. Most 
of them seem to think the play will not revolutionize the 
game, although they do see in this play possibilities of 
widening the defense, which will add more strength to 
the regular running plays. Other coaches believe the new 
rule did nothing to add effectiveness to the play. Regard- 
less of what their personal views may be on the offensive 
value of this play, they all are aware of the fact that this 
is going to be a lateral pass year, and they are making 


man. 
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os EGARDLESS of what their 
BR pectonat views may be on 
the offensive value of the 

lateral pass, coaches are aware of the 
fact that this is going to be a lateral 
pass year, and they are making plans 
to perfect a defense for it. The play 
will undoubtedly give additional re- 
sponsibility to the backs and ends 
and it is here that most of the time 
will have to be spent in working out 


the defense.”—Charles W. Bach- 
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their plans to perfect a defense 
for it. As a matter of fact, 
most of them will employ the 
play this year at least, simply to 
prove that they are up-to-date 
coaches. The play undoubtedly will give additional re- 
sponsibility to the backs and ends, and it is here that 
most of the time will have to be spent in working out 
the defense. To assist in developing the defense a few 
lateral passes might be added to the repertoire of plays, 
as we know that when we are studying offense we also 
are learning defense. 

The theory of this play is to outflank a defensive player, 
usually the end, by drawing him in toward the man 
carrying the ball to a point where a lateral pass to the 
ball carrier’s teammate will put the ball out of reach of 
the tackler. When attempted from scrimmage the threat 
is usually in the form of an end run or an off-tackle drive, 
directed at the end’s position. On wide lateral passes of 
end run or open field variety, if the end is successfully 
drawn out of position, the original ball carrier may con- 
tinue on ahead of the play after making the pass. 

Against teams not properly instructed in the defense 
against the lateral pass, or 
not alert for it, the play is 
bound to be successful and 
should result in long gains. 
Against such a team the 
psychological effect of such 
sleight-of-hand tactics 
would work havoc with the 
morale of the team. 
But with an alert, co- 
ordinated defense, 
and with a physical 
ability equal to that 
of the offense, the 
play resolves itself 
into the problem (1) 
ofanalyzing the 
type of offensive for- 
mation being used, 
: (2) of recognizing 

the fake or threat of the 
play, and (3) of locating 
the possible receiver of the 
pass. With the defensive 
team well instructed 
against this type of pass, 
and refusing to be drawn 
out of position, and with the sphere of action limited as 
it is on scrimmage plays, the play loses its effectiveness 
and becomes at times even hazardous. The Rules Com- 
mittee, by ruling a fumbled backward pass as an incom- 
plete pass, failed to remove the real danger of this play, 
which is interception. The ball in the hands of a rattle- 
brain who is easily excited might prove a boomerang to 
the offense. Another point to be kept in mind is that 
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the ball must be passed backward, otherwise the forward 
pass rule will apply. Actual practice in attempting back- 
ward passes in the open field, where the ball is thrown in 
a direction at a right angle to the run, shows that the 
tendency of the ball upon leaving the hand is to travel 
in the same direction as the man who threw it. This is 
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due to the momentum of his run mak- 
ing the ball go forward rather than 
backward. Thus the danger of such 
a pass following a play from scrim- 
mage. 

As'‘I see that lateral pass play at 
this time there are three distinct uses 
for it; first and second, plays that may 
be used from scrimmage; and third, 
the lateral pass as used in the open 
field. In a general way the defense 
against all three is similar. From 
scrimmage plays the ball must be 
directed at or near the end in order 
to draw him into the play so as to 
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Diagram No. 1 
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permit the pass to be made outside of 
him. 

The diagram illustrates a play sim- 
ilar to that used by Yale in 1914, and 
will be used to explain the defense 
against the end run type of lateral 
pass. 

The ball is passed to back No. 2, 
who starts wide as for an end run. 
No. 1 and the end block the tackle. 
If the defensive end is drawn in to 
tackle No. 2 the ball is passed out lat- 
erally beyond him to No. 3. Back No. 
2 now turns inside and continues on 
ahead of the play. Continuing on, 
No. 3 would advance the ball with 
No. 4 outside of him ready for an- 
other lateral pass in case the defen- 
sive halfback or other defensive player 
should come in to tackle No. 3. 

Two methods of defense may be 
used to meet this play. Each has its 
own merits and the one chosen de- 
pends upon the coach’s ideas of de- 
fense and upon the personnel of the 
defensive team. 

In the first method the defensive 
tackle is dropped back one yard and 
the defensive end moves in closer than 
usual. As the ball is passed to No. 2 
the defensive end angles in sharply, 
and drives viciously at No. 3, playing 
a smashing game. This maneuver 
takes No. 3 out of the play and with 
him goes the first possibility for a lat- 
eral pass. Smashing into No. 3 may 
also bring down or delay No. 2. The 
defensive tackle after diagnosing the 
play drifts wide along the line of 
scrimmage to take the place of the 
end, keeping between No. 2 and No. 4 
and playing much the same as an end 
would in meeting an end run around 
his position. By keeping the proper 


angle the tackle can force the play to 
the side lines with a loss of ground 
to the offensive team. Should the pass 
be made to No. 4 the tackle would 
still continue to force him to the side 
lines, trying, if possible, to tackle him 
in the side belt. If No. 2, seeing No. 
4 covered, should decide to run with 
the ball, the defensive tackle would 
turn back to make the tackle. The 
defensive halfback on the side toward 
which the play started would come 
down on the outside, keeping in front 
of No. 4 and playing him much the 
same as he would if he were the re- 
ceiver of a forward pass. The full- 
back would stay in front of No. 2 and 
with the aid of a loose center, if this 
style of line defense is used, would be 
in a position to tackle him if he de- 
cided to carry the ball inside of the 
defensive tackle. 

In the second method of defense the 
duties of the defensive tackle and end 
are reversed. The tackle plays on the 
line and the end a little wider. The 
tackle plays as he ordinarily would 
against a flanking end, driving in with 
the snap of the ball and trying to dis- 
pose of the end and halfback in his 
endeavor to reach No. 2, who has pos- 
session of the ball. As the ball is put 
in play the end starts in, but seeing 
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Diagram No. 2 


the ball in possession of No. 2, he 
starts to drift laterally to keep in 
front of No. 3. He would now play 
his position the same as the tackle did 
in the preceding method of meeting 
the lateral pass. The other defensive 
players likewise would meet the play 
the same as they did in the first 
method of defense. 


The next diagram illustrates an- 
other type of lateral pass with the 
threat made outside the defensive 
tackle and inside of the end. The 
purpose of this deceptive play is like- 
wise to draw the end in toward the 
ball to permit a lateral pass to be 
made outside of him. In this case 
the play when it starts has the ear- 
marks of a powerful running play, 
and in addition the halfback who is 
to receive the lateral pass comes from 
the weak side—practically from a con- 
cealed position. 

To meet this play the defensive end 
would angle in fast with the snap of 
the ball, directing most of his atten- 
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tion to back No. 3, but at the same 
time keeping backs Nos. 2 and 4 
within his vision. With the ball go- 
ing to No. 3 he would immediately 
size up the play as having a lateral 
pass possibility. He would meet back 
No. 2 with his inside foot forward, 
and as soon as the spinner movement 
was indicated would step away from 
back No. 2 and widen to prevent a 
pass to No. 4. The defensive halfback 
on the strong side, after studying the 
formation and seeing the ball go to 
back No. 3, would come down fast on 
the outside, watching backs No. 3 and 
No. 4. If the ball is passed laterally 
to back No. 4, the defensive halfback 
would continue on to cover him the 
same as he would on a forward pass. 
Should back No. 3 carry the ball in- 
side of the end, the halfback would 
turn in to meet him from the flank. 
The other members of the defensive 
team would meet the play as explained 
in the second method of defense 
against the Yale type of lateral pass. 

In meeting both of these lateral 
pass plays the defensive guard on the 
strong side, if the tactical situation 
warranted it, might play wide and 
come in fast outside the offensive 
tackle, in which position he would be 
a very potent factor in breaking up 
the play. The strong side tackle, 
when playing on the line and under 
like circumstances, might also widen 
to strengthen the defense. 


The danger in using passes of this 
type comes when some lineman, un- 
expectedly breaking through to tackle 
the passer just at the moment the ball 
leaves his hand, causes a misdirected 
pass which might be intercepted for 
almost a sure touchdown. 

In playing the lateral pass on the 
kickoff and punts, the first thought of 
the end must be to keep the ball in- 
side of himself. Thus if two offensive 
players approach him, one with the 
ball in his possession, the ends would 
meet the play as shown in the dia- 
gram. With the ball in possession 
of back No. 1, the right end would 
start in to tackle him, watching back 
No. 2, however, to see that he is not 
maneuvering to a position around be- 
hind No. 1 and outside of himself. 
If No. 2 makes no attempt to gain this 
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position the end would go in to make 
the tackle. If, on the other hand, 
back No. 2 does move in this direction, 
the right end would drift wide with 
No. 2, keeping slightly inside of and 
in front of him and running backward 
with him to delay the play until his 
teammates came to his assistance, to 
tackle the man with the ball or to 
force the pass. On this play as back 
No. 2 runs to his own left, the defen- 
sive left end would close in to make 
the tackle, for the right end must now 
cover No. 2. The left end, on cover- 
ing the kick and finding back No. 2 
maintaining his position, would im- 
mediately place himself slightly inside 
of back No. 2, but keeping well in 
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front of him, thus discouraging a lat- 
eral pass to No. 2. As long as No. 1 
retains the ball, the left end will con- 
tinue to cover No. 2, playing him much 
the same as the right end did under a 
like situation. 

Especially on the kickoff the ends 
will have to be alert to guard against 
this type of pass. Possibly the safest 
arrangement of players for this play 
would be to station the halfbacks in- 
side of the ends on the kickoff, and 
send them down fast under the kick, 
converging on the ball. The ends 
would go down the field and close in 
from the outside, their first duty be- 
ing to keep all players of the receiv- 
ing side inside of them, and their sec- 
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ond duty to make the tackle if possi- 
ble. The best defense against a pos- 
sible lateral pass following a kickoff 
or a punt always has been and prob- 
ably always will be a kick over the 
goal line, in the first case, and an ex- 
tra high kick in the case where the 
square system of punt defense is being 
used. By surrounding the man re- 
ceiving the punt with tacklers, any 
chance of a lateral pass being made 
is positively thwarted and the tacklers 
are in a position to pick up a fumble. 

On the whole, our general ideas of 
defense as used in the past against 
the regular running and forward pass- 
ing attack should be sufficient to meet 
all types of lateral passes. 


Planning an Offense 


defense is a good offense. We can 

hold the opposing team without it, 
but a lack of it makes it impossible to 
score against teams of equal strength, 
and unless a team can score, it cannot 
win. 

There has been a constant war be- 
tween offense and defense during the 
fifty years of American football as far 
as the basic fundamental movements 
are concerned, with one gaining the 
ascendency and then the other, until 
today the game is more equally bal- 
anced in these respects than at any 
other period, and the upper hand now- 
adays is gained by the team that has 
the ability to out-execute and out- 
manoeuvre. 


The first thing, of which we must 
think in making out an offense is that 
by premeditated play we hope to be 
able to carry the ball, forward pass it, 
or kick it consistently enough to out- 
score the opponent, and in order to do 
this we must group our men in such a 
way that we will have seven men on 
the line of scrimmage and the four 
backs placed so that they can efficient- 
ly do at least one of these three 
things. Our plan of offense, to be 
consistently good must first of all be 
simple in order that efficiency may 
be gained. It must be fundamentally 
sound, and this is based on a keen 
analysis of what has proven best in 
the past and by a clean vision of what 
we hope to do. All plays are run from 
some sort of a formation and there is 
no doubt that the fewer formations 
used, the more deceptive the attack 
can be made, providing this formation 
places all eleven men in such a way 
that there is equal running strength 


[ has often been said that the best 
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at every defensive hole from end to 
end, that forward passing can be 
easily accomplished, and punting 
facilitated. 


It must be remembered that theo- 
retically there is a defense for every 
offense and if we can only do one or 
twothings from a given offensive 
formation, a smart defense plays us 
for such and we are not creating the 
mental pressure and diffusing the de- 
fense in a way that we should. In 
order for an offense to be started 
right, it should have the basic idea of 
outflanking the defensive tackle either 
by quick shift, an outflanking end or 
an outflanking back because when an 
outflanking movement can be accom- 
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plished, the offense goes forward, no 
matter whether in football or war, and 
the defensive tackle is the crux to this 
situation. If the defensive tackle or 
tackles refuse to be outflanked and 
play wider, it means the defensive line 
has been thinned and weakened and 
an assault must then be made on this 
weakness which has been created. 
Strategy in offensive football is in 
reality the ability to create weak- 
nesses and then take advantage of 
them and if they are to be taken ad- 
vantage of, the backs must be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to be able to 
take advantage of them when the 
weakness is created. Furthermore in 
operating this juggling movement be- 
tween outflanking tackles or thinning 
the line, we must- keep in mind that 
we must forward pass as soon as the 
opportunity is ripe and we must kick 
when the occasion arises. 

Basicly sound and deceptive foot- 
ball is the ability to run in all direc- 
tions, pass or kick with the primary 
movements at the inception of every 
play looking just as near alike as pos- 
sible. A formation, to be versatile 
must be such that by a quick move- 
ment, it will evolve into a formation 
with a man back eight yards or more 
in order to make kicking safe. A man 
back.of center over eight yards has no 
straight ahead running strength but 
he can do everything else and if any 
such change is made, it should be cov- 
ered up until the last moment before 
the ball is passed, if we hope to keep 
the defense from playing our 
strength. 

A football offense to be right must 
base its success on perfect execution 
and the ability to cover up the. point. 
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and method of attack until the last 
possible moment. If offensive strength 
is to be based entirely on fooling the 
opponent it is on a sandy foundation 
for we are basing our strength on the 
opponent’s weakness which is a poor 
theory to work from. It must be re- 
membered though that all humans 
have their weaknesses and can be 
fooled sometimes, and it is wise to 
have a few plays to work on this 
frailty at the proper time, but if we 
assume the opponent is smart and can 
seldom be fooled, we are planning to 
get him at his strongest point, not his 
weakest, and our offensive foundation 
is on rock instead of sand. Offensive 
formations nearly all have predom- 
inate strengths and weaknesses, for 
we know that we have only eleven 
men and if we strengthen ourselves 
one way, we weaken ourselves in an- 
other. Some teams use a number of 
formations in order to predominate in 
different ways but what they gain 
this way can be easily offset by a 
smart defense who play them for 
what they do and they often defeat 
their end by having more to learn 
than they can do right. Teams that 
use only so-called close offenses can 
play between tackles only and forward 
pass to a certain extent, but cannot 
punt or run wide which means a de- 
fense has them cornered to almost 
two things and can play them for 
such. A team can unbalance heavily 
one way but this prevents them from 
striking the other way with any suc- 
cess. Others will spread loosely 
across the field but this limits them to 
a large extent to a forward pass or a 
punt if the punter is back far enough. 
Different types of punt formation 
have been used by teams as the sole 
offensive formation and it is one of 
the best, particularly for the team 
having a good passer and kicker 
although its running strength straight 
ahead is not of the best, or around 
the flanks unless the backs are of a 
fast elusive type. It is the formation 
for a good defensive team that has a 
good punter whose basic idea is to 
gain ground on exchange of kicks and 
try to make and wait for breaks near 
the opponent’s goal. 

We now come to the relative value 
of balanced and unbalanced lines and 
also that of the shift. It must be still 
kept in mind that there are never less 
than seven men on the offense line and 
we must determine from which one of 
these seven units, the ball is to be 
passed and to see if we can derive any 
particular advantage from having it 
passed from any certain one. The un- 
balanced line most commonly used 
has been the four and two. It has 


been claimed for. it that linemen can 
he pulled into interference better and 


their holes more thoroughly cross 
checked, that the so-called short side 
plays work better and that the line 
plays are helped by having four men 
together to work on the opponents 
none of which are hampered by hav- 
ing to pass the ball. The five and one 
has been used but no advantage has 
ever been claimed for it. If the backs 
are playing in their normal position, 
on this it means that a ball carrier 
must travel five units before he hits 
out side tackle and as a rule the hole 
is closed before he gets there. The 
balanced line is the one more univer- 
sally used in the East. It is strong 
in every way, despite theoretical rea- 
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sons to the contrary. It must be kept 
in mind that no matter from what 
position the ball is passed, the defen- 
sive position of the defensive line as a 
group does not change one iota, al- 
though against unbalanced lines the 
center, if in the line, will generally 
play his center allowing the weak side- 
guard to play the middle unit. No 
outflanking strength is ever claimed 
for an unbalanced line, as so many 
laymen think. It is the position of the 
offensive backfield which determines 
the position of the defense to a large 
extent. 

Shifting offenses whether backfield 
only or backs and line, have had as 
their fundamental idea, the aim to out- 
flank the opponents by a sudden con- 
centration of strength at a given spot 
by a quick deployment of men; they 
have advantages in a psychological 
way also, by placing moving objects 
in front of the opponents. In bygone 
days, it was hoped to get the jump on 
opponents by not coming to a dead 
stop and many teams received benefit 
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from the shift in this way. Shifting 
requires hours of time to perfect 
smoothly and takes energy. If a 
coach feels that the values gained 
from the shift will compensate him 
for the time and energy required to 
master it, it is only a matter of 
weighing values. 

The individual offensive play both 
line and backfield should be governed 
almost entirely by the underlying 
scheme of attack and by the forma- 
tion used. For instance, if the intent 
is to use a formation that will loosen 
the defense with considerable flank 
running contemplated, it becomes 
necessary to get the greatest possible 
use of the line and unless this can be 
done, our offense cannot function con- 
sistently. There are two schools of 
thought on this point. One is to send 
all the linemen that can be spared 
from giving the play ample protection 
at its start, straight through to cut 
down the secondary. This has never 
proved satisfactory to any large ex- 
tent although in theory it looks as 
though it should. The reasons are 
that it is hard to pre-meditate as- 
signments past the primary line and it 
is very difficult for one man to cut 
down another in the open unless the 
man to be blocked off has his atten- 
tion and concentration focused some- 
where else and is taken unexpectedly. 
The other is to pull linemen into the 
running interference and as many as 
three linemen may be used this way if 
it is properly done, both in the way 
they carry out and the manner in 
which their holes are filled. These 
men must first of all get into the state 
of mind that they are ball carriers 
and get into the habit of speeding up 
as they “round the corner” and as 
they make contact. This is the reason 
so many linemen pulling out spoil 
their own play but it can be remedied 
if done in the right way. Linemen 
can be utilized better in this way than 
any other. 


Teams using close offenses must 
play their backs low and close while 
the looser and deeper the formation 
the higher they can play. 

These are only instances of the 
manner in which individual play must 
coordinate into the whole scheme if 
the offense is to be successful and 
much thought and time must enter 
into it. Simply to take a play or for- 
mation with no pre-conceived idea of 
how it fits in with what has been or is 
to be will never get results. It is the 
mastery of every. detail of a limited 
number of movements that counts and 
the coach will be successful if this 
course is followed. 

Common sense is the big thing in 
planning an offense. It must be sim- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Kicking Game 


By Wallace Wade 


Football Coach—University of Alabama 


HIS discussion of the “Kicking 
Game” is based on the theory 
that football divides itself into 
three important phases, the rushing 
game, the forward passing game, and 
the kicking game. The rushing game 
includes a team’s ability to advance 
the ball by running plays and by its 
defensive play against the running 
attack of the opponents. The forward 
passing game includes the ability to 
use the forward pass successfully 
while on offense, and to break up and 
intercept the passes of an opponent 
when on the defensive. 

The kicking game includes both a 
team’s ability to advance the ball into 
the opponent’s territory by a success- 
ful punt, and the ability to prevent the 
opponents from .advancing the ball 
into one’s own territory by a punt. A 
punt can very often be turned into a 
scoring play or may be used to gain a 
scoring position by either the offen- 
sive or defensive team; but in order 
to make the most out of a kicking 
opportunity, a team must be alert and 
prepared for that particular play. 

Successful use of the kicking game 
by the offensive team depends upon 
the use of the punt at the proper time, 
the possession of a skillful and quick 
punter, proper protection for the 
punter, and efficient covering of the 
punt by the linemen. 

The importance of the kicking game 
corresponds inversely to a team’s 
running ability. Undoubtedly a team 
that is able to make use of a strong 
running attack does not need to de- 
pend so much upon the kicking game 
as does a team that finds great diffi- 
culty in advancing the bal] by its run- 
ning offense. A team that can carry 
the ball out of dangerous territory by 
its running attack does not need to 
punt out. Teams with strong open- 
field running ability have a tendency 
to postpone punting until near fourth 
down in order to give as many oppor- 
tunities as possible to the running 
attack. However, it is undoubtedly 
true that a punt on first down is more 
effective than a punt on fourth down, 
because the opponents will be less able 
to concentrate on the defense against 
a punt when they must also be pre- 
pared to meet some other play. In 
playing against a team with a danger- 
ous open field or forward passing at- 
tack it may be good defensive tactics 
to retain possession of the ball as long 
as possible. 


A successful punt depends upon the 
ball being dropped so as not to turn 
over or wobble. The ball should be 
struck by the arch of the instep of the 
foot and given a spinning motion by 
cutting the foot across it. The point 
of the ball should be turned down and 
slightly to the left for a right-footed 
kicker. Distance depends upon proper 
timing and upon the putting of snap 
and power into the swing just as the 
foot strikes the ball. A punt must be 
gotten away quickly in order to avoid 
interference from the opposing line- 
men. The kicker should not take 
more than two steps before punting. 
A slow kicker should stand twelve or 





fifteen yards back of the line of scrim- 
mage. A fast kicker may stand 
nearer. 


The five center offensive linemen 
should be responsible for preventing 
the defensive guards and center from 
hurrying the punt. In blocking for a 
punt, offensive linemen should not 
charge forward, but brace themselves 
and wait for the defensive linemen. 
The left half back should protect 
against the defensive right tackle, and 
the right half back against the left 
tackle, and the fullback against the 
left end. The backs should turn the 
charging linemen out and keep them 
away from the “alley” directly in front 
of the kicker’s foot. Successful punt- 
ing cannot be accomplished unless the 
punter is protected from being hurried 
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by the opposing linemen. Successful 
punting may be either long punting, 
placing the punts, or punting the ball 
high so as to give the ends time to get 
down under it. 


In order to receive the maximum 
advantage of a good punt it is neces- 
sary to have linemen down the field 
ready to make the tackle as soon as 
the safety man catches the ball, or to 
recover a fumbled punt. Upon the 
ends rests the major portion of the 
responsibility of covering punts. As 
soon as the ball is snapped, the ends 
should make a sprint down the field 
as rapidly as possible until the ball is 
punted. When the end hears the ball 
he should locate it, and change his 
course so as to get outside the point 
where the safety man will make the 
catch. During the latter part of the 
distance, the end must be on the look- 
out to avoid being blocked by the half- 
back. He must avoid being blocked 
without wasting too much time. He 
may do this by outrunning the back, 
by dodging, or by stiff-arming him. 
As the end approaches the safety man 
he should be careful to turn him in 
and avoid being dodged. He should 
slow down and approach the runner 
very cautiously, taking short steps, 
with his feet spread, and his weight 
back .on the balls of his feet. If he 
misses the: tackle he should turn the 
runner in toward the other linemen. 
If the end is able to do so, he should 
get to the safety man and be ready 
to make the tackle as soon as the ball 
is caught. It is much easier for the end 
to get down under a high punt and pre- 
vent a return than when the punt is 
low. A punt that is straight down the 
field can be covered much more safely 
than one off to either flank. At times 
an end will have an opportunity to stop 
a rolling punt just before it crosses 
the sideline or goal line. When the 
right defensive end moves in close 
enough to be dangerous in rushing the 
punter, the left end should block him 
momentarily before going down. 
Either end may, also, be called to 
block the center or fullback who may 
line up on a flank in an effort to block 
the punt or hurry the kicker. 

The other linemen should all make 
certain that they are giving the punter 
plenty of protection, and then hurry 
down the field to assist the ends. The 
other linemen do not need to proceed 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Special Forward Pass Plays and 
the Defense for Them 


EFORE any football coach gives 
B his squad forward pass plays 
he must know that he has a 
passer. Any one who can throw a 
football thirty, forty, or fifty yards 
is not necessarily a passer. Coolness 
and accuracy stand out as major 
qualifications. Ability to center atten- 
tion on the field to which the eligible 
men are moving and at the same time 


r 
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to disregard or avoid onrushing block- 
ers; to judge distance and to be able 
to put speed into the pass according 
to that distance; to be able to antici- 
pate the movement of an eligible man 
and to pass to the spot where he may 
be when the ball reaches him and not 
where he is when the ball leaves the 
hands; and to make decisions as to 
whom to pass according to what is 


“Moon” Baker, Northwestern University 


developing down the field rather than 
to pass to an individual or spot pre- 
viously determined, are all necessary 
before we have a good passer. 

Recently a Conference football coach 
told his class in football coaching that 
90 per cent of the passing game is in 
the passer. A student taking notes 
added “And the other 90 per cent is 
in the receivers.” If the matter of 
execution could be as simple as dia- 
graming the plays, with five perfect 
receivers we would undoubtedly have 
an 180 per cent passing team and one 
absolutely impossible to stop. But 
since we never have so many good 
receivers we have to deal in lower per- 
centages. However, a poor receiver 
makes an excellent decoy, so that if 
we have that first 90 per cent we ought 
to make up the remaining 10 per cent. 

The pass as an independent weapon 
reaches its greatest efficiency when 
we can give the passer plenty of time 
and get the maximum amount of de- 
ployment with our eligible receivers. 
Such a play means that the passer 
must be well back away from the on- 
rushing blockers, or can get to a spot 
by deception where he will be un- 
molested or can be protected. It also 
involves getting the receivers away 
without danger of being held up by 
opposing linemen and getting them 
scattered so as to spread out the de- 
fensive backs, or to lead them away 
from the spot to which the ball is to 
be passed. 

While it is true that any given pass 


‘play is intended for a previously desig- 


nated sector and it is a mistake to 
expect the passer to look over the 
entire field, yet in order to keep op- 
ponents from reading our hand and 
massing in that sector, it is necessary 
to deploy eligible men into all adjacent 
sectors. Each eligible man, to be 
effective either as a receiver or as a 
decoy must use every bit of strategy 
at his command to get away from the 
defensive man intended to cover him. 





ve OON” BAKER captain of 

the 1926 Northwestern 
University team, while an all 
around player was especially 
valuable because he could pass 
or kick the ball or run with it as 
well. He had football instinct 
and could be depended upon to 
think correctly when given the 


ball. 
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While it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss passing as an inde- 
pendent style of offense, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that the pass- 
ing game is always far more effective 
when it is combined with a strong 
running attack and in order to com- 
bine with the running attack it must 
come off the strong running forma- 
tions. But the team without a good 
running attack must choose forma- 
tions best suited for its passes, and 
since every team must have a kicking 
game regardless of its running ability, 
the punt formation or some variation 
of it is best employed for the passes. 

Figures 1 and 2 show a pass play off 
the punt formation used by many of 
the best teams in the country. It con- 
tains all the essential features to the 
passing game and by variations in 
what each eligible man is to do we 
can easily get a full repertoire of 
passes out of the one play. The passer 
is well back where he can be protected. 
At least two of the eligible men are 
out where they can get away without 
interference by opponents, and since 
opponents must rush the passer, any 
of the other three backs can get away 
with little opposition. Two of the 
eligible men must get the maximum 
distance down the field running 
straight at the opposing backs on a 
box defense as in Figure 1, and then 
attempt to angle on them so as to 
get them to turn their backs on the 
play. If opponents are employing a 
diamond defense, as in Figure 2, one 
end will attempt to draw the attention 
of the safety man away from the sec- 
tor to which the pass is intended. 
Two of the backs will fake block on 
opposing tackles and attract the men 
designated to cover them in a false 
direction; then they will break at 
right angles and expect to get the ball 
when going full speed. The third 
back and the two guards will swing 
deep for protection. 

Variations are made by changing 
the angle of one or more receivers, 
by crossing the two ends or the two 
backs, or by switching the duties of a 
back and an end on the same side. 
This last variation is very effective 
since it involves a delay on the part 
of the end, making it very difficult 
for his man to cover him on a man 
to man defense. 

In planning the defense for such a 
pass we must keep in mind that it is 
coming off a good running formation. 
Consequently we must keep within the 
fundamental rules of the style of de- 
fense the coach had adopted for his 
team or for the particular opponent. 
If all his backs are comparatively fast 
and have had basketball experience he 

, will have adopted a straight man for 
man defense. But if he is forced to 
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use one or two slower 
men or men of baseball 
habits he will have 
employed some 
combination of 
zone, man and 
ball system of 
defense. 

In Figure 1 a 
straight man to 
man defense is 
shown. Each man 
has a designated 
position player to 
cover. The defen- 
sive backs assume a 
position almost di- 
rectly in front of 
their men with Num- 
ber 1 and Number 2 
fifteen to twenty-five 
yards from the line of 
scrimmage, depending on 
the down, distance and posi- 
tion on the field. Backs 
Number 3 and Num- 
ber 4 are approxi- 
mately five yards 
from the ball ex- 
cept when the 
gain on third 
down is exces- 
sive, when 
they will 
move back 
two to five 
yards far- 
ther after 
the signal 
has been 
called. In 
case the 
distance to 
go is short, 
they will 
move forward one or two yards after 
the offense has called the play. Each 
man must keep position on his op- 
ponent and hold that position until 
the ball is in the air, then playing 
the ball. The center Number 5 must 
play in the line on first down or when 
the distance is short, but can line up 
a yard or more back as he anticipates 
the pass. He must start in the same 
lateral direetion as his man, but after 
determining that his man is not com- 
ing out, he drops into the center zone 
playing the ball. Whenever offensive 
player Number 5 receives the ball 
from center, the defensive center 
should cover the man lined up 
farthest back. 

Since the offensive coach gives his 
passer credit for the greater part of 
the success of his passing game the 
defense must take him at his word 
and center on his passer. No coach 


will make a mistake if he sends four 
men after the passer, the ends and the 
They cannot spare them- 


tackles. 
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selves, the minute they let up, just 
then the game is lost. With a right 
hand passer who backs up to his right, 
many coaches will not rush their de- 
fensive right end but will have him 
back up after diagnosing the play and 
cover the short wide zone on his side. 
As a rule on this formation the guards 
are taught to charge their opponents 
with their hands and then straighten 
up and play for screen passes or for 
those attempted just over the line of 
scrimmage. 

Figure 2 represents a zone, man, 
ball defense from a diamond lineup 
for the same play. The halfback on 
the left—strong side, starts backing 
up as the deep running opponent 
comes down but watching for the out- 
running receiver whom he covers. 
The deep runner is taken over by the 
safety. The full back takes up a mid- 
zone to the left. The center takes a 
similar zone to the right. The back 
on the right covers his end regard- 
less of where he goes. Left end and 
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tackles rush as in Figure 1, while 
guards and right end charge and then 
back out into shallow zones. 

Figures 3 and 4 represent variations 
of a pass similar to one employed by 
the University of Michigan team for 
several seasons. One back goes out 
wide, almost to the sideline. He is a 
dangerous man as he may go deep for 
a long pass, start as if to go deep and 
then cut in at right angles for the 
pass, or he may delay, then rush in 
taking a short pass just back of the 
defensive end. As a flanker outside 
the defensive end and tackle, he is 
extremely dangerous on the running 


game. But his greatest value is the 
unusual amount of attention he at- 
tracts. More than one defensive back 


will play for him, thus enabling his 
own Number 1 or Number 5 to get 
away, as in Figure 3. After this 
variation has been tried with the ball 
passed to Number 3, Number 1 or 
Number 5,. variation as shown in 
Figure 4 has been used late in games 
with deadly effect. Back Number 3 
is attracting to the defenses left. 
Ends Number 1 and Number 2 start 
straight down and break in the same 
direction. Back Number 4 who pre- 
viously went back to protect the 
passer, fake blocks on the rushing 
tackle and then sprints full speed 
down his own left side line. 

In setting a defense for a play of 
this nature it must be kept in mind 
that the removal of one back from 
behind the line of scrimmage consider- 
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ably lessens the power of the running 
game and if the other backs take up a 
position close to the line of scrimmage 
and one or more spaces away from 
center, which they want to enable 
them to get away for a pass, the 
bucking strength is practically negli- 
gible. Consequently, we can pull out 
the defensive center and give him 
the advantage on the man he is desig- 
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nated to cover. The man to man as- 
signment is the only safe defense. 
The offense is so scattered that they 
have an initial advantage on any zone 
defense we might try to set. Assign- 
ments must be clearly understood, 
each man taking up an initial position 
which will best enable him to cover 
his man in the extreme positions to 
which he may be able to run, before 
the pass is forced by the rushers. 

Figure 5 is a pass formation that 
represents something near the maxi- 
mum in forward pass possibilities. 
The passer is far back so as to give 
plenty of time. Four eligible men are 
spread out over the field so that they 
can deploy in a great number of com- 
binations without being molested. 
Back Number 5 is held in close with 
a line bucking threat but can easily 
get out for a short pass or take a 
screen pass behind his own line which 
has charged ahead. 

A defense that is not well grounded 
in fundamentals of pass defense had 
better throw up their hands and pray 
for a deluge of rain to stop this for- 
mation. But when it is understood 
that the running possibility is now 
practically gone, no hesitancy need be 
made in working out the man to man 
assignments from the most strategic 
position. 

Since Number 5 can buck, the de- 
fensive guards should charge to the 
inside forcing him to go out if he 
attempts it. The tackles can take 
care of him then. Both defensive ends 
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A run in the Northwestern-Notre Dame Game in 1926 


can now be used to double up on the 
best receivers or can upset them on 
the line of scrimmage. In case they 
charge an opponent they can then 
back up and play a shallow zone on 
the flanks. The guards will cover a 
similar zone to the inside. Every de- 
fensive man must play the ball as 
soon as the ball leaves the passer’s 
hand. That will give the defense 
safety men on everything except those 
to the extreme corners. 

Figure 6 represents a fake place 
kick pass, similar to that used by 
Illinois against Pennsylvania when 
Grange scored from the thirty yard 
line. This play is a combination of 
a forward pass and a backward pass. 
The 1927 rules have put a premium 
on this type of play and we may ex- 
pect developments along this line as 
the season progresses. The holder of 
the ball receives it from center while 
kneeling, but immediately arises and 
hurls it to the end who has stepped 
across the line of scrimmage and 
turned facing the passer. The passer 
swings wide to the side and takes the 
ball again on a long backward and 
lateral pass. The kicker has blocked 
the opposing end. 

The defense is not difficult but in- 
volves two important principles. 
First: all pass rushers must block the 
passer as he is the logical tackler in 
case the pass is intercepted. Second: 
defensive back Number 3 seeing that 


his man was not coming out should 
have moved toward the ball when the 
first pass was made and even though 
he might not have been able to inter- 
cept it he should have hit the end so 
hard that his backward. pass would 
have been inaccurate. Third: Num- 
bers 1, 2 and 5 should have been mov- 
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ing up so rapidly on the first pass that 
they should have been able to continue 
on and make the tackle as they saw 
the second pass in the air. 

Figure 7 illustrates a pass off a 
running formation where a logical re- 
ceiver, by being in motion is suddenly 
converted into a passer thereby dis- 
arranging the scheme of the defensive 
in designating the receivers. This 
play also involves the fact that there 
are three eligible men rushing sud- 
denly from one side where only two 
were expected and in addition a de- 
ceptive crossing of the two backs, the 
one from the inside going farthest 
out. 

Here the defense must be ready to 
trade men. Defensive back Number 
4 seeing his man start back knows 
that he is not coming down so switches 
his attention to offensive back Num- 
ber 5. The center who has been held 
in the line by the running threat of 
the formation gives his attention on 
the back nearest the ball, drops back 
and plays the zone. Thus back Num- 
ber 5 becomes Number 4 and Num- 
ber 6 becomes Number 5. Defensive 
back Number 3, seeing a back from 
the inside running wide switches to 
him and yells the information to Num- 
ber 4 who picks up the deeper man. 
Number 4 has probably already seen 
his own man running wide and yells 
to Number 3 to take him. The call- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Sport of the Nation 


ASKETBALL, baseball, track and the other 
BR sports, each in turn having had its day now 

gives way to football. This great American 
game is coming more and more to be looked upon as 
the national sport. It embodies characteristics that 
are typical of the people that compose America. With 
its personal contact and combat, its team work and 
cooperation, its loyalty and perseverence, its endur- 
ance and speed, it exemplifies qualities which every 
person in the stands respects and envies. 

The new rules will change the game but little. Even 
the attempt of the rules committee to introduce the 
backward pass which is the basis of English Rugby 
will not materially affect the game. American Foot- 
ball has been built on the principle that the ball must 
be driven, passed or kicked down the field toward the 
enemy’s goal and we need not expect any radical devia- 
tion from that principle even though the backward 
pass has been made less hazardous than formerly. 
The fifteen yard penalty now imposed on teams that 
do not come to a full stop after a shift will cause 
teams with the ball to be more particular about com- 
ing to a stop in the future than in the past, thus giv- 
ing the defense more of an opportunity to meet the 
attack on a basis of equality. If the offensive side 
meets the defense, when the former has gained mo- 
mentum due to the fact that the men who shifted did 
not come to a stop after changing their positions and 
the latter not having the advantage of a signal, con- 
sequently was forced to meet the charge from a stand- 
ing rather than a running position, the team on de- 
fense was naturally at a disadvantage. This was es- 
pecially true where the line did not stop after the 
shift. 

Football coaches who are successful systematize 
their work and give careful attention to details. Con- 
_ sequently they have not only mastered the funda- 
mentals of coaching, but also have given careful and 
thoughtful attention to the manner in which the 
games are staged. This has resulted in the drama- 
tizing of football which is highly pleasing to the spec- 
tators. Football may be said to have provided the 
opportunity for the cultivation of mass singing in this 
country as football has furnished the stimulus for 
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band playing as well. As historians and novelists have 
written in colorful language about the tournaments 
in the age of chivalry when the knights performed 
deeds of valor before the lords and ladies of that time, 
so today great football crowds in the magnificent 
stadia, surrounding the fields on which the college and 
high school boys contend for football victories, pro- 
vide the theme for philosophers, artists and story 
writers. There has been nothing like American col- 
lege football since the beginning of sports and the 
time will undoubtedly come when provision will be 
made for handling as large crowds at the great col- 
lege games as attended the Olympic games when 
Greece was at the height of her power and glory. 

Unless we are afraid of the things that we enjoy 
and are ready to condemn those activities that are of 
absorbing interest and unless those who administer 
college football commit some terrible blunder, we may 
expect the interest in this game to increase. 





Keep Politics Out of Athletics 


N the last twelve months certain coaches and physi- 
| cal directors have been seriously embarrassed by 
local politicians who have seen an opportunity of 
adding to their political prestige through the manipu- 
lation of local sports organizations. Before accepting 
a position, a coach may well ascertain whether local 
politics have in the past entered into the appointment 
and selection of his predecessors. If he finds that the 
situation is such that politicians have succeeded in 
dictating athletic policies, then if wise, he will refuse 
to sign a contract to serve in the institution in ques- 
tion. 

Sometimes a college president or a high school su- 
perintendent owes his employment to this or that 
political organization. If a coach accepts a position 
under such a superior, the chances are that he will 
have but little support when support and help are 
needed, namely when he has lost a few football games. 

The great majority of school and college adminis- 
trators are fearless and honest and do not take orders 
from aspiring politicians. These executives are more 
dependable from the standpoint of a coach than are 
those who would sacrifice educational interests at the 
dictates of troublesome and petty politicians. 

Sometimes the interference comes not from politi- 
cians but from alumni. For some unknown reason, 
it often happens that an alumnus who has been high- 
ly successful in business or a profession feels that 
therefore, he is qualified to dictate the athletic poli- 
cies of his Alma Mater. If the chief executive supine- 
ly takes orders from such an alumnus, the coach in 
that institution will probably be in for a very unsatis- 
factory experience. The employment of a coach is or 
should be a fifty-fifty proposition and the coach should 
select his employers just as much as the institution 
selects the coach. 

Some day when the coaches are better organized 
and their proféssion more firmly established, it will 
be possible for them to boycott those institutions 
whose policies are manipulated by pettifoggers 
rather than by educators. If a governor can remove 
a university president for personal reasons or a mayor 
demand the resignation of a physical educator be- 
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cause the latter will not make his athletic organiza- 
tion a part of the political machine of the city 
executive, discredit will be attached te the successors 
of these men because with their acceptance of an ap- 
pointment or an election, there will be suspicion at- 
tached that the man in question has promised to ac- 
cept the overlordship of the politician who forced the 
resignation of the new appointees’ predecessor. 

With the growth of community and municipal ath- 
letics, there is bound to develop the menace of poli- 
tical interference with athletics. The self respecting 
coach will refuse to become a party to cheap politics 
and will use his influence to the complete divorcement 
of athletics from politics. 





Why Athletics in Educational 
Institutions 


OMETIMES objections are raised against ath- 
S letics in the schools and colleges because the ob- 
jectors do not appreciate the fact that there is 
a vast difference between the sports which were 
staged in the ancient Roman arena or the professional 
sports of our own time and athletics which are pri- 
marily for the education of our boys and young men. 
Very few sports writers understand the significance 
of educational athletics and young coaches just start- 
ing on a coaching career often times have not come 
to realize just what the differences are between pro- 
fessional and amateur athletics. The purpose of this 
editorial is to point out some of these differences. 


If amateur athletics are all “bosh” and professional 
athletics represent the best in the athletic and ‘sport 
life of the nation, then it is foolish for the United 
States Golf Association, the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, Y. M. C. A.’s, the schools and 
colleges and other amateur organizations to attempt 
to conduct athletics except on a paid-player basis. 
One college president last spring suggested that the 
colleges hire their athletes and announce in their cata- 
logues just how much they paid for their quarter- 
backs, pitchers, high jumpers and forwards. Even 
the cynics who ridicule the attempts that are made 
to keep college athletics on an amateur basis know 
that this would be impossible. In the first place, only 
a few of the educational institutions could afford to 
pay player salaries. Contrary to common belief, 
athletics in fully ninety per cent of the schools and 
colleges are now conducted at a loss. If it were neces- 
sary for these institutions to pay all of the boys who 
try out for the teams, then the cost of athletics would 
be prohibitive. Last spring the coaches in the schools 
and colleges in thirteen middle western states were 
asked to report on the status of town baseball in their 
localities. The returns showed that fully fifty per 
cent of the communities had sometime in the past at- 
tempted to support professional baseball teams and 
had found that the cost imposed too great a burden on 
the promoters and consequently they had abandoned 
the attempt and instead in most cases other persons in 
these communities were now sponsoring different 
kinds of amateur teams and leagues. Further, many 
of the replies indicated that the amateur brand of 
baseball was proving more popular and was accom- 


plishing finer results in every way than had the 
“bush” league baseball which had been discarded. 

Professional athletics are purely commercial and 
are conducted for the sole purpose of making money 
for the players and promoters. Amateur athletics 
are encouraged for the training which they give to 
the players and for the influence which they have on 
those who are connected with them in any way. The 
fact that football in the larger universities pays divi- 
dends does not mean that this sport has been commer- 
cialized as many would have us believe; as now con- 
ducted, college football is philanthropic, in that the 
profits do not accrue to individuals but rather are used 
for the maintenance of this and other sports. If there 
were only amateur athletics in the United States and 
all of the money that is now paid out for professional 
athletics was used for the building of school and 
college football and baseball fields, running tracks and 
basketball courts, in a short time there would be 
adequate equipment for the athletic training of the 
millions of boys who are now denied the benefits of 
athletics. Of coure it does not follow that if we had 
no professional athletics the money that is now spent 
for professional boxing, wrestling and baseball would 
flow into the coffers‘of the amateur sports promoters. 
The increasing popularity of amateur sports, however, 
leads one to believe that the value of amateur ath- 
letics is being more and more appreciated by the 
public. 

In the June number of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL was 
printed a statement of “aims of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics’’ as drawn up and adopted by the Directors of 
Athletics of the Big Ten Conference. Any coach who 
has never asked himself the question, “What is the 
Purpose of Athletics in an Educational Institution” 
may with profit read that platform and decide wheth- 
er or not he can subscribe to these objectives. The 
editor would be the last person in the world to mini- 
mize the spirit of winning. Too much has already 
been said against the American philosophy which 
magnifies success, which in turn means putting forth 
one’s best efforts but the men who are directing the 
sports for young Americans today may with profit 
take cognizance of this fact, namely, that a hundred 
years from now the scores will be forgotten but if 
the boys who made the scores played in a sportsman- 
like manner, the effect on their character and that of 
others will continue to bear fruit. Even though there 
may be some who maintain that no social training 
carries over, yet every one who has dealt with boys 
knows that the youngster who has been taught good 
manners in the home is more apt to display good 
manners on the playing field than the one whose home 
training has been neglected and by the same token it 
is rational to expect that the football player who has 
been taught good manners and morals on the gridiron 
will reflect in later life at least some of the results of 
this training. 

The coaches who are directing games in the schools 
and colleges have a two fold duty—first, to conduct 
athletics as an educational factor for the benefit of 
those who play and those who watch the games and 
second, to make clear to their constituents that there 
is a vast difference in purpose between amateur and 
professional athletics. 
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Things That Football Coaches 


Should Stress 


The play side of the game of football should be stressed; and football boys 
should be taught to think for themselves 


whether they will admit it or not, 

for one reason or another, seem 
to put more emphasis on certain 
phases of practice and training than 
they do on others. It also seems that 
in most instances a coach sticks to 
what he starts out with, even though 
he move from one section of the coun- 
try to another, facing different con- 
ditions of competition and material. 


A debate among coaches as to what 
particular ability must be developed, 
if any, even though it means the 
neglect of other important functions, 
would be exceedingly interesting, but 
I doubt seriously if any agreement 
could be reached. No more positive 
or enthusiastic defenders of beliefs 
could be brought together than a 
group of football coaches on a proposi- 
tion of this kind, and almost every 
one of them would have an individual 
opinion, all his own which all the 
reasoning in the world couldn’t 
change. 

Handling of the ball, including as it 
does punting, catching punts, goal 
kicking, the kick-off, forward and 
lateral passing, catching passes, quar- 
terback handling, close interchange in 
the backfield of the ball and so forth, 
is a tremendously important capability 
which, when highly developed, makes 
a team exceedingly dangerous even 
though the men may be weak in other 
departments of the game. Hidden ball 
plays, cross-bucks, delayed-bucks, and 
deceptive plays of all kinds depend for 
their success largely on the dexterity 
of the players involved in handling the 
ball. 

Blocking and interference are, with- 
out argument, important essentials of 
a successful football team, but suppose 
a team attempts a forward pass or a 
kick and the blocking is perfect for 
the pass to get away and the inter- 
ference all formed for the runner, and 
yet this team fails to make a good 
pass or catch the ball. Suppose also 
the opponent knows this team is weak 
in the handling of forward passes. 
Concentration to stop the dangerous 
running plays naturally follows and 
this nullifies, to a large degree, this 
team’s ability to block and interfere, 
no matter how highly developed it is. 


Fr eter tn coaches undoubtedly, 


By Clark D. Shaughnessy 


Charging is another old fundamen- 
tal which, if neglected, will come home 
like a dozen boomerangs. Fancy plays 
if they are up against a hard charg- 
ing line, and aren’t protected by one 
of their own, are not of much value. 
So, in some football camps you will 
see as many as a half dozen charging 
machines being pushed around by 
young hopefuls day after day. A 
hard charging line wins many a foot- 
ball game and is the pride and joy of 
the team’s supporters. A_ great 














Clark D. Shaughnessy was 
graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1914. He was on 
the varsity football team, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1911, *12 
and .’13; on the varsity basket- 
ball team 1912, ’13; and the 
varsity track team 1912. After 
serving as assistant football 
coach at the University of Min- 
nesota 1914, he became football 
coach at Tulane University of 
New Orleans where he remained 
until 1926, with the exception of 
the year 1921. He is now direc- 
tor of athletics and football 
coach at Loyola University of 
New Orleans. 


amount of time and attention is spent 
on this phase of the game, even though 
other departments suffer. Just what 
proportion depends on the coach’s 
point of view. 


What about tackling and use of the 
hands? Many are the adherents who 
will jump to their feet when you men- 
tion the magic word “tackling,” and 
proclaim tackling as the one prime es- 
sential of a good football team. Many 
an old axiom has for its key thought 
“tackling.” In the desire to learn 
how to tackle and to stop the other 
fellow queer practices are indulged in 
on the gridiron. This tackle practice 
becomes almost a mania in some 
camps sufficient to cloud otherwise 
good judgment. One of the best, if 
not the best half back this writer has 
ever seen was ruined in tackling prac- 
tice. Six or eight big awkward line- 
men were lined up in front of this 
boy day after day to teach them 
tackling—live tackling. One day the 
footing was wet and he slipped and 
fell and one of these big fellows fell 
on him, dislocating the boy’s knee. For 
three years thereafter this halfback 
carried two or more elastic bandages, 
a heavy steel knee brace and yards 
of adhesive tape on that knee, but 
even with this handicap he was one of 


_ the most brilliant performers offen- 


sively and defensively in the South. 
What he would have been with- 
out this handicap may only be con- 
jectured. These linemen couldn’t have 
learned enough about tackling in ten 
years to undo the harm to their team 
caused by the injury to this one super- 
back. If these linemen had to be 
taught tackling, why did the coach 
pick out the fastest, shiftiest, best 
ball carrying back on his squad to 
teach them. His mind was evidently 
made up, that his team, whether they 
could advance the ball down the field 
or not, at least would be able to 
tackle and to accomplish that purpose, 
he sacrificed his best offensive threat. 


The use of hands in itself is not 
usually considered one of the prime 
fundamentals of football, but let any 
team, not knowing how to use their 
hands, go up against one that does. 
As far as line play is concerned de- 
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NO GUARANTE 


Footballs 


Basket Balls 
on (Volley Balls 


Soccer Balls 


Other Inflated Goods 


New policy adopted unanimously by Chamber of Commerce of Athletic 
Goods Manufacturers effective on all inflated goods sold or delivered to con- 


sumer after June |, 1927. 





MEMBERS 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 

Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Co. 

The P. Goldsmith Sons Co. 

The Draper-Maynard Co. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 

J. DeBeer & Son 

M. Denkert & Co. 

H. Harwood & Son 

Van Cott Bros., Inc. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 














NOTICE 


This ball has been inflated, inspect- 
ed and thoroughly tested before 
leaving our factory and is official in 
size and weight. It is of perfect 
workmanship, free from defects 
and will not be replaced after being 
put into play. 


(Name of Manufacturer) 





(Standard form approved by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Athletic Goods Manufacturers of 
the United States.) 











The Reasons: 


ce IMPRACTICAL. The word, **Guar- 


antee’’, implies 

some control by the manufacturer over the service an 
article may render. ere casings are made of 
leather, it is impossible to predict, much less guaran- 
tee, what results are going to be, because no two ani- 
mals are exactly alike. There is no 100 per cent 
uniformity in Nature’s products. Inflated goods, foot- 
balls, basketballs, volley balls and soccer balls, are 
subjected not only to heavy pressure from the air 
within but also to extremely rough usage from with- 
out. It was never intended that such merchandise 
should be guaranteed after it had been put into play. 
A “Guarantee” policy 


y Si INDEFINITE. implies some standa 


of service to be expected from the article. But it has 
been the experience of all manufacturers of inflated 
goods that there is no definite standard of service and 
satisfaction and that every one has interpreted “‘guar- 
antee” from his own viewpoint. As a result, adjust- 
ments which have been considered fair and liberal in 


certain instances, have be-n objected to in other in- 


stances and have led to constant and irritating fric- 
tion between users, dealers and manufacturers. 


3. ABUSES INVITED. The mene- 


turers’ for- 
mer guarantee provided for repair or replacement by 
the manufacturer, as their judgment and sense of fair- 
play directed, and only after the merchandise had 
been returned to the factory for inspection. This 
implied condition has been overlooked and the guar- 
antee stretched far beyond any reasonable interpre- 
tation of a guarantee. 


The attached “NOTICE,” which will be tagged on every offi- 
cia! inflated ball gives a definite guarantee that will obviate any 
of the abuses that crept in under the old plan and will remove 
causes of friction that is both unpleasant and unprofitable, 


Elimination of free trophies or free balls for Conferen 
or League adoptions on footballs, yes soccer ence, Colees 
volley balls, announced at the same ery + 4 
is meeting with universal approval. The he, Keynote, of dealing 
is consideration for the other fellow these new 

cies are founded on this principle, th as ane ts te 


they will be universally accepted by. players, coaches and 
ealers. 
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THE CONGRESS 
WELCOMES THE 


ATHLETE 
& 
COLLEGE MAN 


‘é 


Where everyone is “on 
their toes” to give you serv- 
ice and make you feel at 
home. 


Known as the Headquar- 
ters of visiting Athletes 
and College Teams—con- 
sequently the rendezvous 
of alumni and their busi- 
ness friends. 


Look up your Fraternity 
Friends at the spacious 
Intrafraternity Club Rooms 
on the 11th floor. 


Dinner Dancing in the 
Pompeian Room 


Supper Dancing in the 
Balloon Room 





Let us have your reservation 
and you will never 
forget our 
service. 


On Boulevard Michigan Facing 
Lake Michigan 


Congress Hotel 
& Annex 


CHICAGO 








fensively and offensively the team 
lacking this knowledge is at an almost 
insurmountable handicap. One of the 
most important things all linemen 
must learn is how to use their hands 
when on defense and how to protect 
themselves against the opponent’s use 
of hands when on offensive. The one 
big advantage that a team on defense 
has over the team on offense is the 
privilege of using their hands. 

Offensive formation and plays and 
generalship—this end of the game 
seems to be most coaches’ “bug-a-boo.” 
They do not have the originality or in- 
ventiveness to scheme out plays of 
their own which fit the proposition 
they are up against. Therefore they 
copy some one else’s formations and 
plays which may work beautifully for 
the originator, but seldom work as 
well, if at all, for any one else. Some 
teams have several hundred plays, 
some several dozen, and others several 
plays. Probably more football coaches 
have lost their jobs because they had 
no offense which, in the minds of the 
average College Board of Strategy, 
means—he had no plays—than for any 
other reason. Popular fancy likes to 
see the ball go down the field in some 
kind of a way. Some coaches need 
only a few plays to make first downs 
and touchdowns, others seem to need 
a multitude. Magic plays which will 
score touchdowns in the last minute 
of a game are myths like the pot of 
gold at the far end of a rainbow— 
they never will be found. 

Again, certain coaches seem to have 
the faculty of developing super-stars 
in their backfields around whom the 
whole team rallies and who, whether 
he is Captain or not, is the vital spark 
that seems to transform an otherwise 
ordinary aggregation into a wonderful 
combination. When this man takes 


the ball the whole team puts extra vim | 


into their efforts, because they know 
that all he needs is a bare chance— 
he will do the rest. Many a coach will 
claim that unless you have one man 
of this type who stands out over his 
fellows, you can’t ever have a great 
team, and therefore, of course, spends 
hours more training and coaching a 
prospect of this type than any of the 
other players. Suppose this player 
gets hurt—chaos usually follows—so 
“team work” is the battle cry of other 
coaches. All the players’ individuali- 
ties are lost in the machine-like per- 
fection of the whole. No stars—but 
eleven men and their alternates are 
drilled incessantly to perform certain 
specific tasks in exactly the same way 
time after time, like a company of 
Imperial soldiers. This superb unity 
and perfection of organization are de- 
pended upon to conquer all opposition. 


Physical condition comes in for a 
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lot of attention in some quarters. Long 
after dark the candidates are kept 
running, jogging, wobbling, lap after 
lap around the track or gridiron until 
it just seems they can’t navigate an- 
other step. Diets are prepared by 
scientific dietitians. Calisthenics are 
the schedule regularly. Masseurs are 
employed and all the latest electrical 
and other apparatus is installed to 
take care of every actual need and 
even whim of player and coach. When 
the time comes for the big games 
these athletes trot out on the gridiron, 
looking superb and casting disdainful 
glances at their rather slovenly, frail 
appearing opponent, but in the game, 
try as they will, push and pull with all 
the strength their wonderful condition 
gives them, they can’t seem to score 
touchdown. First downs—yes—plenty, 
but no touchdowns! Their quick 
thinking alert rivals recover all the 
fumbles, thwart all their trick plays 
and manage somehow or other to get 
that ball away from them every time 
it seems they have a chance to score. 
If you were to tell the average 
spectator that it took real intelligence 
to play on a good football team, he 
would, to say the least, be skeptical. 
Real practical intelligence along a 
certain line comes from being taught 
to think along that line. A college 
boy may be impossible in mathe- 
matics, yet be brilliant in literature 
or chemistry. Football is not a game 
of memory. No coach can anticipate 
everything in a coming football game, 
and have his team memorize just what 
to do to meet all situations. Neither 
is it a game of physical drill, like a 
gymnasium class, where everybody 
follows the leader. A trained gym- 
nast, marvelously skillful in tumbling 
or tremendously strong may be a poor 
football player. In fact, he usually is 
because his training physically and 
mentally is not along football lines. 
Many coaches make a physical drill 
out of football, whether they realize 
it or not. A lineman is taught to 
block in a certain way, but when he 
gets in a game his opponent plays 
differently than any lineman he has 
ever faced before. The field general 
is taught certain plays, but they won’t 
work because the defense has them 
countered by reinforcing his points 
of attack. A new offensive formation 
is sprung on them and everybody is 
in the wrong defensive position be- 
cause they are unable to diagnose 
what dangerous plays are likely to 
follow from such a-formation. A 
team’s interference is all wasted be- 
cause an opponent slips in behind and 
throws the ball carrier before he gets 
started. 
_If there is any one thing that 
F (Continued on page 26) 
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-O-L-D T-H-A-T L-I-N-E! Football 
days are nearly here. Crowds will 
soon be clamoring for seats. Will you 


get your share of the fans—and the gate 
receipts ? 

Fans want seats. They are willing to pay for 
them. And they go where they can get them. 
Bring them to your games with safe, comfort- 


able, Circle A Bleachers. 


Circle A Bleachers can be erected an hour or 
so before the game. Three or four boys can 
erect seats for a hundred in about 15 minutes. 


Circle A Bleachers are safe. Let the crowd 
go “wild” when the home team makes a touch- 


6D Gi, Ties Coles 
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Gridiron 
Days Mean 
Crowds and Cash 


—will you get yours 


down from the forty-yard line, they can’t 
sway Circle A Bleachers! 


Steel at all points of great strain means safety. 
Rounded seat edges mean comfort. An easy 
upward slope means a clear view without a 
“straight-up” climb. Footboards mean com- 
fort—and clean seats. 


Send for our folder. It can show you how 
to gain bigger crowds—more profitable 
crowds. Write today. Football days are 
nearly here. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th Street 


Newcastle Indiana 
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Official Basket Ball 
No. X9L Double-Lined--No. X9 Unline 


The Goldsmith Laceless Basket Ball, the ball adopted by all our leagues 
for the current season, has proven to be the most satisfactory basket 
ball of my experience. One of the balls purchased from you — in the 

season has been used in 34 full gaffes and has held its shape 
fectly. It has not been necessagy fo add additional ainto this Ball 
since it was purchased. (Signed) RHEA FAYSOUX, |! 
ical Difector, Young Men’s Ass'n., Augusta, Ga. || 


Your No, 9B Ballis the most satisfactéry ball that we 
have evyerused. We recently used it throughout a 5! game tour- 
nay I tretained ite shape Fos an@ had only one 


School Price 
Each, $12.60 


iffiation during the tourniment. F cam:most heartily secom- 
ménd it ag A Le Ti | ty 
sey GRANTHAM 
Direétor d Coach, Hall Moody Jr. ™ Collegd 


Wejhave j used your basket ball (No. X9L. Lagefess) 
very Ate bare for one entire season and 46ssed it 
through hoop to winachampionship in a wall. by 

having the only undefeated team in the city league 
here. The “Gulf’’ won 14 and lost none in the &ity's 
fastest organization. 
(Signed) MURRAY SHROPSHIRE, Msgr., 
Gulf Refining Co., Atlanta, Gd. 


I wish to remind ain that for the past year 
yours was the cial Ball of this Association. 
It has proved entirely satisfactory. 
(Signed) J. LINDEN YADEN, 








\ President Southwest Georgia High School P 
nN Athletic Association. 1 

i fi \ | 
| om - bo owe . one n Rt ee i} 


: 

) Goldsmith Basket Balls No. X9L and No. X9 a! the 
actually do not contain any lace whatever. y ar 

sense of the word having no apparent or conce#@ lac 

Due to the popularity of the Goldsmith Laceleé Bas 

construction has been widely copied and imitatj} R 

is REALLY LACELESS it must bear the name dsr 


THE P, GOLDSMITH SONS co. § Athletic Giod 

















, H at Thenewand improved Goldsmith All Rubber Valve is the only perfect 
R V z Rubber Valve used on inflated balls. It is automatic and efficient 
3 L' : + and thoroughly protected by patents (Aug. 17, 1926). It containsnometal or me- 


tal valve caps and permits easy inflation and deflation to any desired air pressure. 


ad A Goldsmith Patented improved all Rubber Valve is the lightest valve made 
2 . : weighing only a fraction of an ounce insuring perfect balance and true flight 
~_ without wobble. 


) >: PO y S The Goldsmith Patented All Rubber Valve insures perfect’rebound. There 


are no dead spots due to metal valves or metal valve caps. 


INS THE FIRST YEAR 



















alls Waterproofed temles. Official Foot Balls 
Inlined No. X5 Unlined--No. X5L Double- Lined 


es We found this ball (No. X5 Waterproofed Foot Ball) to be an extremely lively one and all 
et the students agreed that better distance could be obtained when kicking this ball than various 
he other valve type official balls. The ball is also an ideal passing ball, being shaped perfectly for 


r- such purposes. 
ill j We are having a very pleasant experience with your Official X5 Waterproofed 
Foot Ball and so far it has met with nothing but praise on the part of the boys. 


(Signed) GLENN THISTLEWAITE, 


ve Northwestern University, 
r- Evasgton, [Ih 

ne 

n- 






to regigtnisfire ex- 
s while the“rain was 
been wet at all. 


The .Waterproofed Foot 
tremely. dell, fand we uséd if 
falling and At shows n¢@ effects, 








s) . A. COX, 

it cine Public Schgols, 

ay Racine, Wise. 

- 

's 

Fes The cindition of the ball itself clearly indigates 
the set¥ice and satisfaction which it gives lt 
was used in 2 games in the same afternoon @n/a 


snow covered field. Everybody liked the™X5 
ball of yours so well that I ordered another one. 
for the final game. 
(Signed) A. M. JOYCE, 
Chief Official, Chicago Amateur League 
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X9 aff the ONLY Basket Balls made which 
rs y are absolutely laceless in the true 
mncea#@ lace of any kind. 

acel@| Basket Balls and Soccer Balls, their 
nita Remember if you want a ball that 
ume ¥ dsmith. 





School Price 
Each, $8.00 
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New Underwood Portable 





HE PORTABLE 


TYPEWRITER has 
taken its place among 
modern inventions for 
saving time and making 
life more pleasant. 


No longer must people 
rely on the slow-moving 
pen for personal corres- 
pondence. Women, busi- 
ness executives, profes: 
sional men, college men 
and women — people in 
every walk of life — are 
turning to a quicker, bet- 
ter writing method. 


The writing of today 
is, more and more, being 
done on the swift, sure 
keys of the Underwood 
Portable. 


Price $60 
In the U.S.A. 


The Portable is obtainable at Un- 
derwood Offices in all principal 
cities, or direct by mail. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
37 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


UNDERWOOD 
PORTABLE 
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Things That Football Coaches Should Stress 


(Continued from page 22) 


should be stressed above all others in 
the coaching of a football team it is 
the teaching of the boys to think for 
themselves. They should be taught 
why they have certain plays, why they 
line up this way and that on defense 
to meet various attacks, why they go 
down the field in a certain way under 
kicks, why they do everything. After 
they know the reason for what they 
do, practicing the detailed execution 
is easy and knowing why they per- 
form certain functions, when they 
meet strange situations they will be 
enabled to vary their procedure 
accordingly. 

There is a reason behind every 
move in football, even in individual 
play. <A lineman will learn how to 
block, interfere, tackle, charge, use 
his hands, catch and throw passes and 
so forth much more quickly if he is 
taught the reason or reasons for each 
move than if he is told day after day 
just what to do but never—why. He 
may be physically unable to do cer- 
tain things, just like his teacher, but 
if it is explained to him what he is 
to accomplish he will adapt himself 
and find out a way of his own just as 
good. 

Likewise, from a team standpoint, 
every man should understand the 
“why” of things. He can’t be ex- 
pected to do his part blindly without 
knowing just how he contributes to 
the whole. He should understand 
above all his relative duties with his 
ten team mates, and be taught to be 
thinking continually and devising 
ways and means to increase his own 
efficiency. If a man in the interfer- 
ence is told to cut down a certain 
player and finds no player there he 


should know instantly what his next. 


job is and not have the ball carrier 
following him, go sprawling all over 
him while he is making up his mind 
which way to go next. 

A smart football team makes few 
mistakes while a dumb team makes 
nothing else but mistakes, and it takes 
a tremendous amount of muscular 
energy to offset just one error. 
Brawn usually can be depended on to 
make plenty of first downs, but it 
takes brains to make touchdowns. A 
smart team knows what-.to do, how 
to do it and above all, why they do it. 
There is no use of knowing how to 
throw and catch passes if you don’t 
know when to use them or when to 
expect them. There is no use of kick- 
ing goals from the field from the 
fifteen yard line when the score is 
fourteen to nothing against you. 
There is no use of being the best 


tackling team in the world if you can’t 
diagnose the other team’s offense and 
locate the ball carrier before he is 
well under way. There is no use of 
being the best blocking and interfer- 
ing team in the Conference if the 
other side knows just where you are 
coming with the ball. There is no 
use of having a lot of wonderful plays 
if you don’t know when and where 
to use them. There is no use of being 
the most terrific charging team on 
the gridiron if, when you get through 
the line, you can’t find the ball and 
delayed bucks are continually slipping 
through behind you. There is no use 
of being in superb physical condition 
if your opponents make you waste 
your energy and strength while they 
are conserving theirs. 

There isn’t time enough in the 
short period allotted to football prac- 
tice each fall to coach a team to be 
expert in all departments. Then what 
shall the coach do? How can he ac- 
complish the most in the short time 
he has available? There is only one 
solution. Teach the men first the 
theory and the play side of the game, 
theory of individual play and of team 
play. Then teach them to think for 
themselves and to use their own in- 
telligence of which most college men 
have plenty, even though the average 
coach won’t admit it, in devising ways 
and means of carrying out their vari- 
ous assignments of duty. Their 
scrimmages then will become periods 
of intelligent instruction instead of 
mad battles between two wild gangs, 
shouting, cursing and abusing each 
other and in which nothing is accom- 
plished except an accumulation of 
bruises, sprains and discouragement. 
Teams that are put through these 
mad scrambles day after day never 
become smart and never win cham- 
pionships. They never know what to 
do in games to meet new situations 
and guessing, always guess wrong. 
Their mistakes in judgment, more 
than offset any unusual skill they 
might have in tackling, blocking and 
the like. They have never been 
taught to think and it is nobody’s 
fault but the coach’s when they throw 
games away by misplays. 

Another thing, a team that under- 
stands the game is easy to keep not 
only interested, but enthusiastic about 
football. Their practice each day be- 
comes a real game instead of a stupid 
tug of war. It is human nature to 
love to play and to hate drudgery, 
otherwise why do we have golf, tennis, 
baseball or even the parlor games, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Give your team 
this big advantage! 








Protect the players with equipment designed, used and 
recommended by the three master minds of football 


Knute Rockne! 
“Pop” Warner! 


ead ee a “Tuss McLaughry! 


FIBRE 
REINFORCEMENT 











WHEN we built the D€?M Gold Seal 

Line of Football Equipment we sought 
the counsel of the country’s three outstand- 
ing coaches and they worked with us in 
perfecting the line. 

Each had his individual ideas regarding 
construction but all worked on the same 
basic principle—minimum weight—maxi- 
mum strength—comfort and pretection. 

These goods represent the most advanced 
thought in design and construction and are 




















' o. 7H 
ae si now offered in three separate groups. “Bop Beads ge 
a < . 
M Gold Seal Line 

THE THE THE *TUSS” 
KNUTE ROCKNE LINE “POP” WARNER LINE McLAUGHRY LINE 
xe . 4 be aera oe No. FPW Football Pant The 5T™M Valve Football 

oO. oe rep”’ ant 6c 99 Strictly Officia 

No. 10H Helmet tight weight aa atcha Pant No. FTM Football Pant 
No. 21H Helmet N i Should 4 No.TM Football Pant Pad 
No. 52 Shoulder Pad 0. 22 Shoulder Pa No. 34 Shoulder Pad 














The ideas of these three famous coaches have been carried out No. 28H Helmet 
right down to the smallest detail in construction and each No. 570 Football Jersey 


line is approved by the coach whose name it bears. No. D. O. Sideline Jacket 


























Rockne, Warner and McLaughry will send their teams onto the gridiron this fall 
wearing D€M Gold Seal Equipment. Coaches and team managers will do well to follow 
their example. Ask your D€#M dealer to show you samples or write to us for catalog. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


Department J PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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The 1927 Football Rules 


N this article, attention is called to 

the changed phraseology and to 
the additions in the football rules. It 
will aid the coach in remembering the 
changes, if he will take the rule book 
and underscore in it the italicized 
words of this article. The sections 
that are entirely new this year may 
be so marked in the margin and at a 
glance it will be possible to tell what 
must be memorized for the first time 
this year. 

Rule, I, Section 1, now omits the 
following words at the end of the 
third sentence: “and shall extend in- 
definitely beyond their points of inter- 
section with the goal lines.” The fol- 
lowing change has been made in 
Section 3 of this rule: “The goal 
posts shall be placed in the middle of 
each end line, shall exceed 20 feet, in 
height and be placed 18 feet 6 inches 
apart, with a horizontal cross-bar 10 
feet from the ground.” The word 
“end” was formerly “goal.” The fol- 
lowing note which appeared under 
this rule: “NOTE.—‘Offset’ goal posts 
are permissible” has been omitted this 
year. 

In Rule III, Section 2, the italicized 
words have been added to the seventh 
sentence so that it now reads: “A 
player who has been withdrawn from 
the game before the start of the third 
period may return at any time during 
the second half, but before engaging 
in play he must report to the Referee 
or Umpire.” 

The following additions as indi- 
cated by the italicized words have been 
made in Rule III, Section 3: “No 
player having projecting nails or iron 
plates on his shoes or any projecting 
metallic or hard substance on his per- 
son shall be allowed in the game. 
Leather, rubber or rubber composition 
cleats on the shoes shall be allowed, 
but under no conditions are cleats to be 
dangerously sharp. Conical cleats the 
points of which are less than % of 
an inch in diameter or oblong cleats 
which measure less than ¥4 by %4 of 
an inch on the surface are forbidden. 
If head, hand or wrist protectors are 
worn, no sole leather, papier mache or 
other hard or unyielding substance 
shall be used in their construction. 
The use of bicycle or electric tape in 
hand or wrist protectors is forbidden. 
* + * * * 

The additions indicated have been 
made in the note under Section 1 of 
Rule IV: “NOTE.—The Rules Com- 
mittee recommends and urges that 
Preparatory and High School games 


By John L. Griffith 


be limited to a maximum of 48 
minutes, divided into four periods of 
not to exceed 12 minutes each in 
duration, and that Elementary and 
Junior High School games be limited 
to 32 minutes, divided into four 
periods of 8 minutes each.” 

The first paragraph of Section 9, 
Rule VI, formerly read, “The ball is 
out of bounds when either the ball or 
any part of the player who holds it 
touches the ground on or outside the 
side line, the side line extended or 
the end line.” The new rule omits 
the words “the side line extended.” 
The second paragraph of this section 
has been changed to read as follows: 
“When a ball in the.air from a kick 
or a pass touches a player any part 
of whose person is on or outside the 
side line or the end line it is out of 
bounds.” The word “forward” in the 
old rule has been omitted and the 
phrase “the end line” takes the place 
of the words “side line extended.” In 
the second paragraph of Section 13, 
Rule VI, which reads “When the 
Referee blows his whistle or declares 
that a down, fair catch, touchdown, 
touch-back, safety, goal or try-for- 
point has been made,” the word “or” 
was “and” in the old rule. In para- 
graph (c) of Section 13, which for- 
merly read as follows: “When a 
forward pass becomes an incompleted 
pass or when the ball, after being 
passed forward, goes out of bounds, 
or over the opponents’ end line, or 
strikes the ground in the end zone, 
or strikes the opponents’ goal posts 
or cross-bar’’; the phrase “an incom- 


pleted pass” has been changed to. 


“incompleted” and the words “or over 
the opponents’ end line” have been 
omitted. The following new para- 
graph (d) has been inserted in Sec- 
tion 13, which, of course, will change 
the lettering of the following para- 
graphs in this section: “When a 
backward pass (other than one from 
the snapper-back) strikes the ground 
or goes out of bounds before passing 
into possession and control of a 
player.” Practically the entire old 
paragraph (d), which is now para- 
graph (e), has been changed to read 
as follows: “When any kicked ball, 
other than one from a kick-off, free 
kick or one scoring a goal from the 
field, goes over the goal line before 
being touched by a player of either 
side and strikes the ground, or a 
player, or any obstruction behind the 
goal line;”.. The following has been 
added to the first sentence of the sec- 


ond paragraph of Section 15: “and 
strikes the ground, a player or any 
obstruction behind the goal line.” 
The second sentence of this same 
paragraph, which read as follows, has 
been omitted: “If a ball kicked from 
the field of play strikes the goal posts 
or cross-bar before being touched by 
a player of either side, unless it 
scores a goal, it shall be considered 


‘a touchback.” In the third paragraph 


of Section 15 the words “crosses the 
end line or the side line extended” 
have been changed to read “goes out 
of bounds behind the goal line.” In 
the fourth paragraph of Section 15 
the words “crosses either the end line 
or side line extended” have been 
changed to read “goes out of bounds 
behind the goal line.” The last sen- 
tence of this paragraph, which read 
as follows, “See, however, Rule XVII, 
Section 6,” has been omitted in the 
new rule. In the fifth paragraph of 
Section 16 the words “crosses the ez- 
tended portion of either side line” 
have been changed to read “goes out 
of bounds behind the goal line.” In 
the sixth paragraph of this section 
the words “crosses the end line or the 
side line extended” have been changed 
to read “goes out of bounds behind 
the goal line.” 

In the first paragraph of Rule VII, 
Section 2, the word “there” has been 
omitted in the first sentence and the 
phrase “in the end zone” has been 
inserted so that it reads as follows: 
“At kick-off, if the ball is kicked 
across the goal line and is declared 
dead in the end zone when in the 
possession of one of the side defend- 
ing the goal, it is a touchback. In 
the last paragraph of this section the 
italicized words have been added so 
that it now reads as follows: “If it 
is declared dead in the end zone in 
possession of one of the attacking 
side, provided he was onside, it is a 
touchdown.” 

Under Rule IX, Section 1, in the 
old rule reference was made to “Rule 
XVII, Section 7 (a).” “Section 7 
(a)” is changed to “Section 6.” In 
Section 2 of this rule the italicized 
words have been added: “In a scrim- 
mage no part of any player shall be 
ahead of his line of scrimmage when 
the ball is put in play except in the 
the case of the snapper-back, who, 


‘when snapping the ball, may have his 


head and his hand or hands, used in 
snapping the ball, ahead of his line 
of scrimmage * * * *,” 

Section 3 of Rule IX has been 
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4 YO Were Cheerin ng 
AIA, i 5 Jorgen this fall 


And we’re ready for you too—with 
~@ the finest line of football togs ever [D~ 
produced in the history of Rawlings. 


The famous Rawlings- -Zuppke (improved) Football Equipment is rarin’ 
to go. Light i in weight to give your stout- hearted lads plenty of ease and 
freedom in action—clever in design to give ’em full protection and tough 
all through for long wear and economy. 


The full line is ready, perfect and complete in every detail. It’s like four 
aces in your deck of prospects for a big season this fall. 


Look for the man from Rawlings. Wait for him. 


Order from a Rawlings Dealer through him. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th St. 2301 LUCAS AVE. ) 717 Market St. 
New York, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. _ San Francisco, Calif. 
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PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


And How to Teach It 


By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 
Fully Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. Price....$4.00 


This treatise on football represents an ac- 
cumulation and organization of Mr. Low- 
man’s experience as a football coach since 
1905. This coaching experience, together 
with his experience as a scout in the West- 
ern Conference for the past ten years, is 
sufficient evidence that this book will cover 
the latest and most complete methods in 
coaching. 
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changed to read as follows: “No 
player of either side may encroach 
upon the neutral zone before the ball 
has been put in play.” The word “be- 
fore” is used instead of “until” and 
“has been” takes the place of “is 
The penalty under Section 5 of this 
rule comes under the duties of all 
four officials instead of only the ref- 
eree and linesman as in 1926. In 
Section 5, Rule IX, there was a note 
as follows: “NOTE.—lIn all shift or 
‘huddle’ plays the players must come 
to an absolute stop, and remain sta- 
tionary in their new positions and 
without movement of the feet or 
swaying of the body, sufficiently long 
to prevent any doubt in the minds of 
the officials that the players have 
come to a full stop. In case of doubt 
the penalty shall be enforced.” This 
“Note” is now Section 6 of Rule IX 
and is changed to read as follows: 
“In all shift or ‘huddle’ plays, the 
players must come to an absolute stop 
and remain stationary in their new 
position, without movement of the 
feet or swaying of the body, for a 
period of approximately one second. 
(This period may be conveniently 
measured by rapidly counting ‘one- 
two-three-four.’) In case of doubt the 
penalty shall be enforced.” The pen- 
alty under this new section is “Loss 
of 15 yards from the spot where the 
ball was put in play” and it is the 
duty of any of the four officials to 
enforce the penalty. 


Rule X (c) formerly read “if a 
foul is committed by the side making 
the ‘try’ or if such team makes an 
illegal or incomplete forward pass, it 
shall forfeit the opportunity to score 
the additional point.” The word “for- 
ward” is now omitted. 

Rule XIII, Section 7 now omits the 
following words at the end of the 
first paragraph: “equidistant from 
the side lines.” The last sentence of 
the first paragraph of Section 8 has 
been changed as follows: “A fum- 
bled ball which goes out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines shall belong to 
the side whose player last touched it 
in the field of play or end zone, at the 
point where the ball was last so 
touched.” The words “or end zone” 
have been added and the words “was 
last so touched” are used in place of 
“crossed the side line.” In Section 9 
of this rule the italicized words have 
been added: “If the ball goes out of 
bounds (except in case of a fumble as 
stated in Sec. 8), a player of the side 
which is entitled to its possession 
shall bring it to the spot * * * *,” 
Section 12 now reads as follows: 
“After a safety, the side making the 
safety shall put the ball in play by a 
kick anywhere on its own 20 yard line 
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exactly the same as if a fair catch 
had been made at that point. See 
Rule XI.”” This section formerly read 
as follows: “After a safety, the side 
making the safety shall put the ball in 
play by a kick exactly the same as if 
they had made a fair catch on their 
own 20 yard line. See Rule XI.” 

Rule XIV, Section 2, in the first 
sentence word “four” is changed to 
“three” so that it now reads “Either 
captain may ask that time be called 
three times during each half * * *.” 
The first sentence of Section 3 has 
been changed to read as follows: 
“There shall be no unreasonable de- 
lay of the game.” A second para- 
graph has been added to this section 
as follows: “A delay of more than 
30 seconds in putting the ball in play 
after it is ready for play, or the con- 
tinuance of a “huddle” for more than 
15 seconds, may be considered as 
prima facie evidence of unreasonable 
delay of the game. No delay arising 
from any cause whatsoever shall con- 
tinue more than two minutes. The 
following new sentence has _ been 
added to Section 4: “During the last 
two minutes of either half, time shall 
not be taken out for substitutions 
made by the team in possession of 
the ball.” 

In Rule XV, Section 5, the word 
“fumbled” has been changed to the 
following: “touched the ground or 
an opponent.” In the note at the end 
of Section 7, the word “forward” 
has been omitted so that it now reads: 
“NOTE.—Exceptions: In case of a 
ball in the air from a pass, any eligi- 
ble player of either side may bat the 
ball in any direction to prevent an 
opponent “from securing it.” 

In Rule XVII, Section 1, the addi- 
tion as indicated has been made in 
the first sentence: “Any player may, 


“at any time, pass (hand or throw) 


the ball in any direction except to- 
ward his opponents’ goal.” The sec- 
ond sentence of Section 1 is now para- 
graph (a) under this section. This 
has been clarified and the additions 
and changes made as indicated: “On 
a backward pass by the snapper-back 
on the first, second or third down, 
when the ball goes out of bounds, it 
shall belong (at the point where it 
crossed the side line) to the side 
which made the pass, and the play 
shall count as a down; on the fourth 
down, the ball shall go to the oppo- 
nents at the point where it went out 
of bounds.” Paragraphs (b) and (c) 
under Section 1 are new: “(b) On 
any such pass (other than said pass 
by the snapper-back) on the first sec- 
ond or third down, when the ball 
strikes the ground or goes out of 
bounds before passing into possession 
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ut choice 





between a ball that was lively — but failed to retain its 


original true shape—in other words, the unlined ball— 


and a ball that retained its shape and wore well—but 


at asacrifice of liveliness—in other words, the /ined ball 


—and a ball that is as lively as any unlined ball—and 


retains its true shape always, and outlasts any lined 


ball—in other words, the Reach /Jaminated ball — 








The Official Laminated 
Football is made exclu- 
sively by Reach. Test it 
in comparison with any 
other ball. Then decide yourself whether or not it 
is the finest ball made. 














Reach makes complete lines of equipment for every 
; sport. Reach equipment is official in every sport. 


Pay the nearest Reach dealer a visit. And it’s a ten 
to one shot you'll find some mew ideas expressed in 
athletic equipment. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO. © 1927, A.J. R.,W. & D. Inc 
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NEW FOOTBALL BOOKS 
LINE COACHING 


By Tom Lieb, Notre Dame and Wisconsin 








This is the first new line book on the market since 1921. Lieb, an All Ameri- 
can tackle at Notre Dame and later coach of the line that made the “Four 
Horsemen” possible, clears up the mystery that has made line coaching the 
least understood phase of football coaching. 

For clarity of content and brilliancy of action illustrations, this book has 
never been equalled. Price $3.00. 


FOOTBALL FOR COACHES 


By Glenn “Pop” Warner, Stanford University 


A monumental work by the Dean of American Football Coaches. A sincere 
and complete exposition without reserve by the greatest inventive genius of 
the game today. Ripe experiences of 32 years coaching, put in practicable and 
complete form. New lateral pass and formation plays which are now for the 
first time permitted under the new rules covered in detail. Price $5.00. 


FOOTBALL PROBLEMS 
By Knute K. Rockne, Notre Dame 


A collection of nearly 300 knotty problems and situations, classified, analyzed 
and brought to solution. Notre Dame has been successful because Rockne has 
met or anticipated most of the breaks that lead to victory. This book gives 
you the benefit of his skill and cunning. Price $2.00 


The Athletic Book Supply Co. 


Menomonie, Wis. 


Write for free descriptive material of more than 100 cooching texts. 











ARCUS 
Guaranteed Tickets 


Favorite with Coaches 
Everywhere—Because— 


1. They are well printed on 
go stock. 


2. They are correct—in every detail. 


3. The service back of them is flexible to 
every demand as to quantity, time, etc. 


FOOTBALL TICKETS 
should be arranged for early. 


Send samples and diagrams for estimates 











WANTED! 


The following copies of the Athletic Journal are wanted 
to complete files of subscribers: 


April, 1921 
February, 1922 
May, 1923 
August, 1925 
January, 1926 


Please communicate at once with 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 
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and control of a player, the ball is 
dead and shall belong to the passing 
side at the point where it struck the 
ground or went out of bounds and 
the play shall count as’a down; on 
the fourth down the ball shall belong 
to the opponents at said point unless 
the required distance for first down 
has been gained.” “(c) If a backward 
pass, made by ‘a player of the side 
which did not put the ball in play, 
strikes the ground or goes out of 
bounds before passing into possession 
and control of a player, the. ball is 
dead and shall belong to the passing 
side at the point where it struck the 
ground or went out of bounds. The 
ensuing down shall be first down with 
10 yards to gain.” The wording of 
the penalty on paragraph (a) Section 
3 of Rule XVII has been changed and 
now reads as follows: “On the first 
such pass in any series of four downs 
the side making the pass shall put the 
ball in play at the spot of the preced- 
ing down and the play shall count as 
adown. The point to be gained shall 
remain the same. If there has already 
been one or more illegal or incom- 
pleted passes in this series of four 
downs, the side which made such pass 
shall put the ball in play 5 yards back 
of the spot of the preceding down and 
the play shall count as a down. The 
point to be gained shall remain the 
same. If, however, such pass occurs 
after a fourth down has been declared 
(i. e., if it occurs during a play fol- 
lowing a fourth down), the ball shall 
go to the opponents at the spot of the 
preceding down.”’- In the note under 
this penalty the words “this penalty” 
have been changed to “these penal- 
ties.” The enforcement of this penalty 
now comes under the duties of both 
referee and umpire instead of the 
referee only. In Section 4 the words 
“Same as stated under Section 3 (a)” 
take the place of the old penalty which 
appeared under this section. In Sec- 
tion 5 the word “extended” has been 
changed to “in the end zone” so that 
it now reads as follows: If the ball, 
after having been legally passed for- 
ward from the field of play, strikes 
the goal posts or cross-bar, before or 
after it has been touched by any 
eligible player and before it has 
touched the ground, or if it strikes 
the ground inside the end zone or any 
obstruction or spectator in the end 
zone, or if it crosses the end line or 
side line in the end zone before touch- 
ing the ground, it becomes dead and 
shall count as-a touchback to the de- 
fenders of the goal. Section 6, which 
read as follows, has been omitted: 
“If the ball, after having been legally 
passed forward, goes into the end 
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zone, the position of the feet of any 
legal player receiving the ball and not 
the position of the ball itself, sha! 
determine whether it is a properly 
completed forward pass within the 
end zone (i. e. if the player so catch- 
ing it has at the time a foot or part 
of a foot on or outside the side line or 
the end line, it is a touchback).” The 
first paragraph of Section 6, which 
was formerly Section 7 (a), remains 
the same as does the “Note,” which 
follows. The last paragraph of Sec- 
tion 6 (formerly Section 7 (a) ) and 
the penalty remain the same except 
for the insertion of the underscored 
words in the penalty, “If any in- 
eligible player of the passer’s side, 
except as specified in Section 7, 
touches the ball, * * * *.” The 
two paragraphs of Section 7 (a) in 
the 1926 rules following the note be- 
come Section 7 of the new rules. 
Section 7 now reads: “If a player of 
the passer’s side legally touches a ball, 
which has been passed forward, he 
only of his side. may recover or at- 
tempt to secure possession of the ball 
until it touches the ground or is 
touched by an opponent.” “If a for- 
ward pass, after having been touched 
by an eligible player of the passer’s 
side, is touched by another player of 
that side who was originally ‘eligible’ 
(before the pall has been touched by 
an opponent) the pass shall not be 
considered as completed.” The word 
so before legally was dropped, the 
ball was changed to a ball and the 
phrase “which has been passed for- 
ward” was added. Paragraph (b) of 
Section 7 is now Section 8 of Rule 
XVII. Paragraph (c) of Section 7 is 
now Section 9. Paragraph (d) of 
Section 7 is now Section 10. Section 
8 is now Section 11. The penalty 
under this section now reads as fol- 
lows: “Penalty for such incompleted 
forward pass same as Section 3 (a).” 
The following note has been added 
under this section: “Note.—This 
penalty may not be declined.” Sec- 
tion 9 is now Section 12. 


Rule XVIII, Section 5, the italicized 
words have been added: “A player 
who is off-side is put on-side when 
the ball touches an opponent, but 
when a kicked ball other than a free 
kick is legally recovered by the 
kicker’s side, before it has passed into 
possession and control of the other 
side, the ball shall be declared dead at 
the point of recovery.” 


In Rule XXI, Section 9, the follow- 
ing paragraph has been added: “In 
case the person or persons guilty of 
such act be other than the players on, 
and entitled to be on, the field of play, 
the Referee shall have authority to 
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The battle of the year in progress on the Ehmke- 
protected Soldiers’ Pid, Chicago. A _ fast 
field~yet note the snow around the side lines. 


You'll Have to Hurry Now 


One more month and the football season will be well under way. But if we have 
your order AT ONCE, you niffy begin the season with the protection of the 
Howard Ehmke athletic field cover. 


A number of large universities including Pennsylvania and Harvard, and all of the 
major league baseball teams now use field covers to insure good playing condi- 
tions and a fast game. At Pennsylvania and Harvard, the cover is charged off 
game by game as a part of the general expense. In this way its purchase shows a 
profit for each game and places no burden on the treasury. 

HoWard Ehmke Covers are made by Howard Ehmke, the pitcher, for ten years 
a star performer in the major leagues and now pitching for the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

It is important to order at once. Cotton prices are higher, but covers will be made 
from present stocks of canvas at no increase in price. And it will take from three 
to four weeks to make your cover. 


Rent This Cover, If You Wish 


In addition to outright purchase, Ehmke Covers are now furnished on a rental 
plan, whereby a part of the rent is applied toward the purchase. 


Send for Complete Information NOW 


Ehmke Covers are made in sections and can be laid or re- 
moved in ten to twelve minutes. They are made in water- 
proof canvas, Dupont rubberized canvas or in Goodyear 
rubber. Write for prices, specifications and fabric samples. 


The Federal Stadium Scorer 


Another important piece of equipment for the large stadium is the Federal Elec- 
tric Score Board, which is a conspicuous feature of Soldiers’ Field. The board is 
made in any desired size and shows the names and colors of the teams, score, 
whose ball, downs, yards to go, minutes to play and substitutes in large illumined 
letters and numerals that are easily read from every seat in the vast amphitheatre. 
In writing for information give capacity of stadium so that we may quote you on 
the correct size of board. 









Massive, handsome, built to out- 
last the Stadium itself——this 35 
by 50 foot Federal Electric Score 
Board (also part of the equip- 
ment at Soldiers’ Field) keeps the 
farthest spectator posted, 
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The Howard Ehmke Company 


501 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Detroit 
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LATEST MODELS IN 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


OFFICIALLY CORRECT 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


CATALOG 
SENT 





CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 
















Elastic Without Rubber 


FOOTBALL 


The ideal bandage for ankle, knee and shoulder. 


Gives unusual support and protection without hinder- 
ing circulation or muscular action. 


May be constantly washed and 
will last several seasons. 


A 2” bandage will make an 
excellent pair of ankle rollers 
to be worn when training be- 
gins. 


Sold Through Dealers. 


Free sample to Athletic Director or Institution 
‘Send sample Ace for Ankle Rollers to 
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make such ruling as in his judgment 
justice may require.” 

In the second paragraph of Section 
11 of Rule XXIII the words “other 
foul on the scrimmage line or behind 
the offensive line” have been sub- 
stituted for “holding in the line” so 
that the rule now reads: “In case of 
off-side or other foul on the scrim- 
mage line or behind the offensive line 
by a team on defense during the same 
play in which an incomplete forward 
pass occurs, the penalty for the foul 
shall be inflicted from the spot where 
the ball was put in play, and the in- 
completed forward pass shall be dis- 
regarded.” 

In Rule XXV, Section 1, the second 
sentence has been changed to read as 
follows: “He may select assistants 
for the Linesman.” This formerly 
read “He shall select two assistants 
for the Linesman.” 

Rule XXVII, Section 1, the word 
“two” is omitted in the second 
sentence so that it now reads “He 
shall remain on or near one of the 
side lines throughout the game, and 
be provided with assistants, to be se- 
lected by the Referee, the assistants 
to remain outside of the field of play.” 





Comments on the Lateral Pass 
By Joe Pipal, 
Occidental College 

We have heard not a few complaints 
about the new lateral pass rule. Hav- 
ing used it more or less successfully 
for a period of six seasons, I may be 
pardoned if I venture to make a few 
remarks on that subject. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 
it was to a large extent on the 
strength of the lateral pass tactics 
that Occidental, during the years 
1913-16, defeated not only all of its 
local rivals, including U. S. C., but 
even such outsiders as Arizona, Utah, 
and the late Andy Smith’s wonder 
team in-the-making. This same pesti- 
ferous proposition was turned loose by 
O. A. C. on Washington State College 
and sent the Northwest champions to 
the showers to the tune of 13 to 10 
favoring the farmers from Oregon 
when they were supposed to lose 50 
to 0. 

First, I will confess that I, too, feel 
that the rule makers went a little too 
far in legislation favoring the play, 
but right here I will also say for the 
rules committee that the over-conser- 
vative tactics of our coaches have 
driven the rule makers to these radi- 
cal steps. It is nothing less than a 
crime that the lateral pass has not 
been more universally developed dur- 
ing the past ten years. Our over-cau- 
tious coaches would simply work 
along the lines of least resistance and 
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not take a chance with a novelty, and 
I will venture to prophesy that even 
now there will be not a few of these 
standpat artists in the coaching pro- 
fession who will pay little or no at- 
tention to the play in spite of the 
radical encouragement given it by the 
new rule. You will recall that we 
heard some considerable noise about 
the forward pass rule when it was 
first sprung on the unsuspecting pub- 
lic. You will also notice, if you will 
take the trouble to look up the records 
of the aforementioned conservatives, 
that they did considerable floundering 
immediately ‘following the introduc- 
tion of the forward pass and for a 
number of years thereafter until they 
caught up with the procession. Right 
here I will venture a prophesy that 
those coaches who neglect to take ad- 
vantage of the new lateral pass rule 
will find ‘themselves outstripped to 
such an extent by the more venture- 
some mentors that they will not even 
be able to hear the band play in this 
more progressive procession. 

And while I am in the prognosti- 
cating mood, I will further prophesy 
that the lateral pass will develop so 
rapidly under the present rule that 
within two seasons the rules commit- 
tee will be forced to remove that part 
of the rule which now makes the pass 
a dead ball when not completed. By 
this I mean to stress that not only 
will the new rule make the play possi- 
ble for technical reasons, but the 
psychology of the thing will cause the 
pass to develop rapidly. 

This play, when properly conceived 
and built on sufficient amount of fun- 
damental preparation or practice, has 
tremendous possibilities. It had great 
possibilities before, but now its de- 
velopment is assured, especially if 
proper foundation is laid for the pass 
with the freshmen squads. 





Value of Fakes and 

Deception 
(Continued from page 7) 
ever, has come into such general use 
that other methods of deception have 
naturally been developed and the so- 
called spinner plays are fast becoming 
an important part of offensive play. 
We will see deception featured more 
and more as football continues to 
develop. 





Question: Will not Rule XIV, Sec. 
4 relative to time out for substitutions 
make is possible for the offensive team 
to use up time while the defensive 
team will not have the same advan- 
tage? 

Answer: Yes. It may be to the 
offensive team’s advantage. 








- fleet of foot and foot-safe all the time 
with this modern football foot-gear. ... The 
Interchangeable Cleats (an exclusive feature) 
won't bend, won't break, won't slip, won't clog 
—they're off and on in a jiffy.... And these shoes 
save you money, too—because one pair with a set of 
regular cleats and a set of mud cleats, is complete foot 
equipment for a player....Write us for our illustrated 
folder, or better still, let us ship you a sample pair to test. 


Smith Smart Football Shoes 
with Interchangeable Cleats 


[On six of the Big Ten Football Squads this season] 








THE J. P. SMITH SHOE CoO., 671 North Sangamon Street, Chicago 
Manufacturers of Fine Footwear for 38 Years 
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The First Two Weeks of the High 
School Training Season 


NOTED football authority has 
A said “A team is made in the 

first two weeks of the season.” 
The writer has found this saying to 
be very true, especially in high school 
football. Possibly the time might be 
lengthened to three weeks because the 
high schools usually begin their train- 
ing with the opening of the fall term, 
about September first, while many of 
the universities and some of the col- 
leges are not allowed to begin until 
September fifteenth which gives them 
at the most but two weeks of prelimi- 
nary work before the opening game. 

The high school, with which the 
writer has been connected for the past 
six years is like many other high 
schools in several respects, so that 
what may be said in this article, it is 
hoped, will be of value to other 
coaches in similar surroundings. The 
school does not have a very large en- 
rollment, which means that the mate- 
rial is limited to about twenty candi- 
dates that may be considered first 
string material; it is impossible to get 
in more than a week or ten days of 
spring practice, and as many of the 
potential candidates for high school 
teams do not report for spring prac- 
tice, it is necessary to start in the fall 
with the rudiments of the game. 

Most high school teams find them- 
selves limited to a two hour practice 
period per day, really a short time in 
which to teach football. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to use every possible 
minute in the most efficient way. 

The, coach should map out his day’s 
work the preceding day, allowing for 
variations because of changing 
weather conditions. If he has assist- 
ants these men should be told just 
what is to take place on the practice 
field, so that very little time will be 
wasted. 

When the candidates report the first 
day they should be given a thorough 
physical examination before being is- 
sued uniforms. A physician who has 
the athletic viewpoint is a great aid to 
a coach in making this examination. 

Upon reporting on the field the en- 
tire squad should be gathered together 
and given ten or fifteen minutes cal- 
isthenics each day. In doing this the 
coach should be certain that all of his 
men have been thoroughly loosened up 
as there is then less chance for a 
pulled muscle or a charley-horse when 
the real work begins. These exercises 





By Tom Johnson 


or “Grass Drills’ may be given each 
day throughout the season at the 
opening of the practice session. 

One thing that a coach has to guard 
himself against continually during 
this period is the tendency to over- 
work his men. The candidates as well 
as the coach have returned from a 
summer vacation and as a result are 
all pepped up and “raring to go.” It 
is possible that, if the men are worked 
too strenuously the first two or three 
days, such injuries as bad bruises, 
sprains and charley-horses may take 
their toll which may play havoc with 


7 








Johnson entered the Univers- 
ity of Illinois in 1916. He played 
on the freshman varsity football, 
basketball and baseball teams. 
He was a member of the varsity 
football and basketball squads in 
1919 and 1920 and played on the 
varsity baseball teams in 1920 
and 1921. 

In the fall of 1921 Johnson 
took up the duties of Director of 
Athletics and Football Coach at 
Marinette (Wisconsin) High 
School, and in a six year period 
there his teams have won four 
state championships in football, 
having won fifty-three games and 
having lost but three. 

Johnson will become football 
and track coach at Louisville 
Male High School; September 
first. 


the team’s championship possibilities. 

The first few days may be devoted 
to calisthenics, handling the ball such 
as kicking, passing and receiving, and 
the correct form in blocking and 
tackling both in the line and backfield. 
It is very important for the coach to 
teach the correct stance to line candi- 
dates, especially the offensive line 
men, before allowing them to become 
“too boisterous” in their work. 

It is necessary to repeat time and 
again these various operations to high 
school boys as they are on the average 
four or five years younger than the 
football aspirant in the universities. 
Their minds are necessarily more im- 
mature and it will take them slightly 
longer to grasp the details. A noted 
football authority has very aptly said 
“Repetition makes the master.” 

Repeated handling of the ball is 
very important especially for backs 
and ends. A good deal of work may 
be done in this phase of the game in 
the first three or four days of the 
season. At the same time it is not 
too hard on the physical welfare of 
the men. With the forward pass play- 
ing such an important role in football 
today it is necessary to find and de- 


- velop at least one and possibly two 


good passers. There is a vast differ- 
ence between a passer and a mere ball 
thrower. The one is able to pass with 
keen judgment as to distance and 
time, while the other merely throws 
the ball down the field. A coach who 


‘ is fortunate enough to pick up a good 


passer is well on his way to a success- 
ful season, provided that other things 
are equal. 

One phase that a coach must guard 
against during the first week is not 
to run his men too much as they are 
apt to tie up their leg muscles which 
will force a lay-off for a period at the 
most jmportant time of the entire 
training season. Another thing is not 
to allow the kicking candidates to 
kick too much in one day as their legs 
are likely to become injured much the 
same as a pitcher’s arm if he over- 
works it in the early part of the sea- 
son. It is necessary to instruct these 
men to quit when their legs feel tired; 
the same holds true regarding candi- 
dates who are doing considerable pass- 
ing. They should stop when it be- 
comes a burden to throw the ball. 


After the preliminary three or four 
days of light calisthenics, handling 
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The famous Spalding J5 unlined football, or 
lined if you prefer, may now be obtained in 
the valve style. It is the right ball for ac- 
curate passing and a responsive ball for drop- 
kicking. Use the Spalding J5 valve football. 








To meet the growing demand for a real 
football shoe with DETACHABLE cleats 
we have produced our No. ASR. High 
quality leather; split shank; made on an 
athletic last. This shoe is in a class by 
itself. It is not a street shoe merely equipped 
with cleats. 























The Spalding No. ROC football. pants need no 
introduction. Made of 8 ounce double filled duck; 
padded with felt; one piece thigh guards, side- 
swipe leather knee guards; felt kidney pads, rein- 
forced with fiber. Carries the main features of 

the original Notre Dame style. ‘The ideal pants 

for teams desiring light weight and ample protec- 
tion for a moderate price. 




















Have you seen the new Spalding No. BCU Aeroplane cloth football 
pants? Exceptionally light weight, but sufficiently sturdy to stand up 
under all conditions. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 











fther | 
‘ | 4 
211 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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SPRAINS 

TORN LIGAMENTS 
BRUSH BURNS 
INFLAMED VEINS 
LACERATIONS 
BLACK EYE 
CARBUNCLES 


FOR 


STRAINS 

RUPTURED MUSCLES 
PULLED TENDON 
WOUNDS 
CONTUSIONS 

BOILS 

NEURALGIA 


In these cases and many more not mentioned 


Antiphlogistine will instantly relieve the pain, 


stimulate the reparative action of the blood in 
the injured part, and help to put the athlete back 
in the game with a minimum loss of time. 


~The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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“Percentage Basketball” 


R. H. “Bob” Hager 
will assist you to get the maximum performance from your squad 
Price $2.00 
Send check or money order to 
R, H. HAGER 


Oregon State College 
CORVALLIS, ORE. 
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the ball, and studying the correct 
stance, it is now time for the boys to 
learn the correct form of tackling and 
blocking. The tackling dummy may 
be used for this. The dummy pit 
should be constructed of soft material. 
Shavings make a very fine material to 
be put into the dummy pit although 
at Marinette we have used a light, 
fine, dry sand and find it to be suc- 
cessful. 


The guard candidates should receive 
instruction and practice in coming 
out of the line in the quickest possible 
time so as to take their part in the 
interference. This may be taught by 
lining up the guards in groups of 
twos with a center snapping the ball. 
The guards should pull out fast and 
low. The use of guards in the inter- 
ference is very necessary and forms 
one of the major phases of the guard’s 
duty. 

After the correct form in blocking 
and tackling on the dummy, it is now 
possible to line the men up in pairs 
and have them tackle each other, first 
one man acting as the ball carrier and 
then the other. This type of tackling 
and blocking is usually done from an 
angle. Good form should always be 
stressed but it is not necessary to 
have the boys go at it too strenuously. 
Let them save that part of the pro- 
gram until game time. 

Dummy tackling and blocking can 
not take the place of the “live” tack- 
ling and blocking although too much 
of the latter should not be indulged in, 
so that possible injury may result. 
However, some of it should be done. 

The end candidates may be given 
the various phases of offensive work. 
Here again good form should be 
stressed. The offensive end is one of 
the most important cogs in the entire 


machine. In many cases he has the 


wing back to help him out but he 
should not depend too much for assist- 
ance on this back. This work may be 
given in groups by lining up the tackle 
candidates on defensive against the 
end candidates who are on offensive. 
The tackles should be passive in their 
charge especially during the first week 
until the end has acquired the proper 
form. After this the work may be 
made more strenuous and the tackles 
may be taught to use their hands cor- 
rectly. . 

The candidates for center should be 
given all the passing practice that it 
is possible to get, as the major part of 
the center’s offensive duty is to make 
good passes, both long and short. A 
poor pass from the center has ruined 
many a football game. 

The backs besides receiving consid- 
erable practice in forward passing 
should also be taught the various 
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forms of dodging such as the side 
step, the crossover, and the pivot. 
They should also be taught how to re- 
verse the field and the use of the stiff 
arm. Correct form is very necessary 
in this work and the coach should in- 
struct the backs not to go at it too 
strenuously before they have acquired 
that form. 

The line candidates with the ends 
included may now be given the “two 
and one” practice, which consists of 
two men on offensive and one man on 
defensive, charging with the passing 
of the ball. The offensive men learn 
how to use their feet properly, to keep 
their tails low, heads up and their 
backs straight; and the defense man 
learns to use his hands and to charge 
forward at the same time. This kind 
of work is the best group line work, 
with which I am familiar, as it 
teaches the offensive man the proper 
method of charging and getting quick 
contact with the defense man while 
the man on defense learns to use his 
hands in a very efficient manner. 
After ten or twelve successful charges, 
the men in these groups can change 
about with one of the offensive men 
going on defensive and the defensive 
man going on offensive. 

If a coach has decided to use a 
shifting offense, especially in the back 
field, it will be necessary to form vari- 
ous skeleton teams consisting of four 
backs and a center. This gives the 
back field candidates practice in shift- 
ing, gives the center practice in pass- 
ing the ball, and gives the quarterback 
practice in calling signals as well as in 
shifting. Incidently, considerable time 
may be spent on quarterback candi- 
dates calling signals so that a coach 
may find some of the important quali- 
ties that a quarterback should possess, 
such as personality and good voice. 
If a coach has decided on using the 
huddle system, personality and voice 
are not necessary. 

When the backfield candidates have 
acquired some idea of the art of dodg- 
ing and of the use of the stiff arm, 
they should be lined up and given a 
ball and told to run through a group 
of would-be-tacklers who are lined up 
about five in a group and eight yards 
apart. This gives the backs good 
practice in the use of the stiff arm as 
well as in learning how to get away 
from the tackler, while the tackler 
learns how to get a ball carrier in the 
open. 

It will be noticed by the reader that 
the work as outlined has all been more 
or less done in a group system which 
is very necessary if the short space of 
time, one hundred and twenty minutes 
or so, is to be used in the most effi- 
cient manner. The time for the amount 
of work in each phase of the group 
work may be decided upon by the 
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Ties Insure Safety 


Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 
Factor of four or more 


| In the terms of the Building Code, 


When seething, swaying crowds 
pack every om of available space 
on Knockdown Bleachers — there 
is no danger. 


If by magic, these crowds could be 
doubled and tripled in the same 
space, your bleachers would still 
have an ample margin of protection. 


You can thank the golden yellow 
stringer ties for this to a large degree. 


They are patented. They prevent 
side sway and end thrust, and they 
are extremely simple. 


A minutes study of the engineering 
plan s well as the combined evi- 
dence of hundreds of users will 
convince you of this. 


May we send you a booklet with ~ 
full information ? 


There is no obligation in sending for this booklet, which con- 
tains full data and information on Knockdown Bleachers 





“They rise to the occasion.” —— 
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COTTON FABRICS 


We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 


Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 








coach according to the candidates’ 
proficiency. 

In Marinette we have never used 
the charging machine or bucking 
strap. These have their advantages 
and much good work may be accom- 
plished with them. Furthermore, the 
writer has never scrimmaged his 
teams during the first two weeks of 
the training season as he thinks that 
more good may be accomplished 
through the group work than through 
an actual scrimmage and there is less 
chance for injury. Scrimmage does 
not usually take place until the third 
week or until most of the candidates 
have acquired proficiency in the 
simple rudiments of football. The 
writer, however, has heard of some 
high school coaches who have scrim- 
maged the third or fourth day of the 
preliminary season. They have been 
successful in this method too, and that 
is what counts after all. 


Near the end of the second week the _ 


candidates may be lined up in various 
teams and given five or six team plays, 
usually two pass plays and three run- 
ning plays and sent through signal 
drill. Practice in returning the kick- 
off should receive attention for a short 
time during the afternoon. Most of 
the college and university coaches give 
signal drill and scrimmage during the 
first day of the preliminary season but 
these coaches have had a spring prac- 
tice period of from eight to ten weeks 
in which all the fundamental work has 
been learned and the men are ready 
for more advanced phases of the 
game. 

As a summary the writer would list 
the first two weeks’ workouts as fol- 
lows: 

At the beginning of the practice 
period, ten or fifteen minutes should 
be given over to calisthenics or as 


some of the coaches want to call it. 


“grass drill.” 

Candidates may then be divided into 
squads with the linemen receiving in- 
structions on the correct stance and 
charge on offense; the kickers may be 
instructed in the method of punting, 
while the backs will receive practice 
in the catching of punts. 

Then follows a further division of 
labor with the guards being grouped 
together and given work in pulling 
out; ends and tackles may be grouped 
together with the ends given work on 
offensive play; the backs may practice 
forward passing both from a standing 
position and also while on the run. 

Next follows blocking and tackling 
of the dummy. Where the squad is 
small, the entire group may be sent 
over the dummy pit at once. Where 
it is large; the linemen may work on 
the dummy while the backs are going 
through their paces learning how to 
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dodge and how to use the stiff arm. 
While the backs are over on the 
dummy the linemen may be given the 
“two and one” practice. After this 
the backs may be taught how to shift, 
the various quarterback aspirants be- 
ing used to call signals. 

A coach should vary his work so 
that it will not become monotonous, 
for it will be found to be true that 
after two or three days the boys are 
very eager to scrimmage. They are 
anxious to show their fitness for a 
place on the first eleven, and in order 
to keep them enthusiastic about the 
game it is necessary to vary the dif- 
ferent forms of group work. 

As to falling on the ball and pick- 
ing up the ball very little time needs 
to be spent on this phase of the game 
except on rainy days. Many high 
school boys, not knowing the proper 
way of falling on a ball, are apt to get 
hurt but if a soft muddy ground is 
used, the possibility of injury is cut 
down considerably. 

It is also well to scrimmage the first 
time that there may be rainy weather 
so that the men may become accus- 
tomed to handling a wet, heavy ball as 
no one can foretell what the weather 
conditions will be the day of a game. 


Things That Football 
Coaches Should Stress 


(Continued from page 26) 

chess, cards, checkers and so forth. 
This natural tendency should be used 
for all it is worth. Every practice 
should have an element of play in it. 
College boys, and everybody for that 
matter, will do twice as much along a 
line that is interesting to them than 
they will along some line that is 
drudgery, and accomplish twice as 
much and in less time. 

Therefore if there are any two 
things to be stressed above others in 
the coaching of a football team it is 
to teach the boys the playside of the 
game and to think for themselves. 
This accomplished, they will surprise 
everybody, including themselves, with 
the ease in which they can and do win 
football games. 








Special Foward Pass 
Plays 


(Continued from page 17) 

ing out of one word such as “wide” 
is sufficient. This cooperation is often 
necessary and emphasizes the import- 
ance of defensive men being alert. 

Forward pass defense should be 
practiced just as much as forward pass 
offense, and always against definite 
play types so that the men will recog- 
nize the principles involved as soon 
as they see the formation. 
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What Better Recommendation 





AN 


KNIT 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


Used and proven satisfactory by leading 
Universities, Colleges and High Schools 


These Special Additions Insure Safety 


Reinforced Shoulders and Elbows 
Adding Extra Strength for Wear Where Most Needed 


Large Oversized Seamless Shoulders 


Allowing Plenty of Room for Shoulder Harness 


Shearling Pads at Elbows 
Extra Large Size Adding Protection at Elbow 


Stickum Fabric University Pattern 


Black or Illinois Brown 


Double Inspection at Seams 


Insuring No Breaking Out 


Regulation Size Numerals 


Sample Jersey forwarded for your inspection with above features shown 
on garment 
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Below we list some of the colleges, schools, and universities now using our equipment: 


University of Louisville Louisville, Ky. St. Viator’s College Bourbonnais, Ii. Wichita High School Wichita, Kansas 
Denver University Denver, Colo. Marietta High School Marietta, Ohio Newton High School Newton, Kansas 
University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. Bloomington High School Bloomington, Ind. Paris High School Paris, Il. 
Kentucky State University Frankfort, Ky. Stivers — School Dayton, Ohio Sapula High School Okla. 
Center College Danville, Ky. Xenia High School Xenia, Ohio Yuma , Colo, 
Georgetown College Georgetown, Ky. Wheeling High School Wheeling, W. Va. South Park High a Beaumont, Texas 
Nebraska State Normal Chadron, Neb. Cuyahoga Falls High School Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Withrop High Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma State University Oklahoma City, Okla. Roosevelt High School Dayton, Ohio Decatur Catholic Tigh School Decatur, ind. 
Baylor University Waco, Texas Lincoln High School Logansport, Ohio New Castle High New Castle, Ind. 
Salem College Salem, W. Va. Charles City High School Charles City, Iowa La Porte High School La Porte, Ind. 
University of Texas Austin, Texas Emerson High School Gary, Ind. Plymouth High School Plymouth, Ind. 
University “= — Bloomington, Ind. High School Gary, Ind. Crawfordsville School Crawfordsville, Ind, 
Muskingum Coll New Concord, Ohio Fort Collins High School Fort Collins, Colo. Logansport, Ind. 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School St, Xavier High School Louisville, Ky. Linton High School Iénton, Ind. 
Richmond, Ky. Troy High School Troy, Ohio Cathedral High School Ind. 
Huntington College Huntington, Ind. Central High Grand Rapids, Mich. West Ms Institute, . Va. 
Hampton Institute meee. = W. Va. Brackenridge High School San Antonio, Texas Harding School Ohio 
Ohio University Ohio Huntington High School Huntington, W. Va. Central Catholic | eae Toledo, Ohio 
Capitol University we... Ohio Cheyenne High School Cheyenne, Wyo. Champaign High In, 
De Pauw University Greencastle, Ind. Weatherford High School Weatherford, Texas Madison School Wis. 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich Washington High School Massillon, Ohio Peru High Peru, Ind. 
State Normal Normal, Il. Chilton High School Chilton, ‘Texas South Side High School Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wesleyan University Bloomington, Til. Greeley High School Greeley, Colo. Athens High School Athens, Ohio 
Normal College Danville, Il. Loveland High School Loveland, Colo. Geneva High School Geneva, IL 
Wiley College Marshall, Texas Lovington High School Lovington, Colo. Ashland High School samen EY. 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware, Ohio Fort Lipton High School Fort Lipton, Colo. West Allis High School West Allis, 
Colorado School of Mines Golden, Colo Trinidad High School Trinidad, Colo. 


Send for our beautiful descriptive school catalog just issued special for schools 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNIT GOODS FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 


1714-1720 N. Robey Street =: 2 a 2-2 CHICAGO 
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Officials’ Associations 


The officials’ associations that are being formed in vari- 
ous localities enable officials of athletic sports to give a 
uniform interpretation to the rules. 


The Officials Organization of 
Pennsylvania 


By Calvin L. Bolster 


President of Western Pennsylvania. District 
Board of Approved Basket Ball Officials. 
Secretary of Eastern Collegiate Foot- 
ball Officials (Pittsburgh Group). 


S one who has experienced con- 
ditions, both organized and un- 
organized, among athletic offi- 


cials, I am a thorough believer in the 
organized plan. 


In the Western Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, prior to the definite formation 
of the Officials’ Association, it was 
very difficult to secure competent of- 
ficials; home talent was used in most 
games, much to the dissatisfaction of 
the visiting team. Serious thought 
was given to the method that might 
be employed, whereby the continuous 
“razzing” from spectators and com- 
peting teams might be eliminated. In 
the spring of 1916 an organization of 
six members was formed, known as 
the Pittsburgh Umpire’s Association. 
This organization, conceived by a 
number of baseball umpires, was fol- 
lowed shortly after by the formation 
of the Western Pennsylvania Basket- 
ball Officials’ Group and the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Football officials’ - or- 
ganization. Membership in these 
groups is gained by those men who 
have had real practical experience in 
officiating, supervised by an experi- 
enced official; and by those men who 
have satisfactorily passed a thorough 
examination on the rules and tech- 
nique of officiating. In Pennsylvania 
there is a state organization divided 
into three sections, one section repre- 
senting the eastern half of the state 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, the 
central group with Harrisburg as 
headquarters and the western section 
with Pittsburgh as it’s headquarters. 
Ninety percent of the athletic compe- 
tition in these states is handled by 
these various organizations. 

These three officials’ organizations 
conduct weekly meetings where rules 
and plays are discussed. This enables 
the members to give a uniform inter- 
pretation of the rules. 

We have found from experience 
that men who have been stars in ath- 
letic competition do not necessarily 
make good officials and that men 
might be thoroughly versed in the 
rules and yet lack ability to officiate. 


A man who desires to officiate must 
not only be thoroughly familiar with 
the rules, but must have keen judg- 
ment, be fearless and absolutely im- 
partial. 

An official must always keep in 
mind that he is serving the public and 
that it is his duty» to put every ounce 
of energy into his wor and keep con- 
stantly on top of the piay. Although 
the officiating end may be termed a 
thankless job, the sport loving public 
always desires to see a game properly 
conducted regardless of who is the 
winner of the game. 


The Northern New Jersey Offi- 


cials’ Association 


By Alfred Livingstone 
Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey 


Recently, a new phase of Athletic 
Control has begun to function in high 
school circles in Northern New Jersey. 
For a long time, in fact, ever since 
high schools have fostered athletics, 
coaches were having difficulty solving 
the officiating problem. In saying this 
I do not refer to the calibre of work 
of the individual officials concerned, 
but primarily to the way they were 
selected for the various contests. 


“There was a lack of system; there was 


no definite way of assigning an official 
to a certain game. It usually devolved 
upon the home team to select an of- 
ficial irrespective of the likes of the 
visiting team. The visiting team al- 
though it had a say as to who the 
official would be, depended on the hon- 
esty of the home team coach. The 
treatment of the visiting team would 
then reflect on the honesty of the 
home team coach and on the official 
selected by him. One particularly 
noticeable phase that developed from 
this system of choosing officials was 
that coaches would trade each other 
games for officiating, regardless of the 
officiating ability of the individuals 
concerned. This tended to create a 
condition that did not work for the 
best interests of the schools con- 
cerned. This was particularly true of 
the teams entered into the two domi- 
nating leagues of the section, namely 
the Northern New Jersey Interschol- 
astic League and Bergen County In- 
terscholastic League. 

Mr. C. W. Lewis of Westwood, for- 
merly of -Englewood, conceived the 
idea of having an outside organization 


assign the officials. A university 
nearby did the assigning for the first 
two years with a marked degree of 
success. They assigned the officials 
from a list of men in college, taking 
the Physical Education Course and 
everything continued along very nice- 
ly. The only drawback was that the 
individuals assigned, although very 
fair, were not enough experienced for 
the very great rivalry existing be- 
tween the schools. A number of the 
coaches thought, and quite rightly, 
that their games were important 
enough to have experienced officials. 
It was also noted that some of the best 
officials in the State were not handling 
any of the games because they did not 
happen to be attending this particular 
university. This general sentiment on 
the part of the coaches led to a meet- 
ing being called by H. R. Spencer, Di- 
rector of Athletics at Englewood. At 
that general meeting, held in the fall 
of 1926, the present organization was 
founded. The organization is indebted 
to H. R. Spencer for drawing up the 
first Constitution and By-Laws and it 
was through his efforts that this new 
body exists. In less than a year’s 
growth the association has an ap- 
proved list of forty members most of 
whom are officiating members actively 
engaged in working games. In our 
first basketball season we assigned 
about seventy-five games. 


Following are some of the concrete 
advantages of the organization as set 


down by Mr. Spencer, the Secretary. 


The average standard of officiating 
will be raised because the best officials 
will be sent around to the majority of 
the schools. 

The standards of playing will be 
raised in many sections because the 
strict officials will circulate. 

The coaching standards will be 
raised in sections where coaches are 
lax themselves, do not coach clean 
sport and formerly engaged lax offi- 
cials. 

Boys are protected against incompe- 
tent officials, engaged by coaches be- 
cause they are his friends. 

Good officials are protected against 
coaches who would bar them because 
they are strict officials. 

Good officials are not over-worked 
and mediocre officials are being de- 
veloped by good experience. 

The temptation to favor the team 
that engages the official is taken away. 
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ON YOUR TOES 


Advertise As You Coach 


Use our snappy 3-color Posters. Size 14x22—5-ply 
white cardboard. 
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Special assortment of 4 different Football Posters, ready 


for imprinting. 
‘7* per 100 


YOUR OWN ASSORTMENT OF DIFFERENT 
Football, Basketball, Track and Baseball 























Posters at $7.75 per 100. [ee ey “wet 2 oe ere ge 
$7.75 p : Rocers Poster COMPANY 
' ° . . 
2% discount for cash with the order. Dixon, Illinois 
Shipped or C.O.D. Express Collect. ee ee ae wee assortment 4 Foothall 
Br es Dette -. - = <a Basketball 
aaa? ee. _. nage Se Baseball 
ROGERS POSTER CO. ' Cash with order. C. O. D. Express Collect. 
” : je. ee SOM <6 MME CRA Fy:74 
Dixon, Ill. ITE TE SE CLLR REE Ne A Ne TIRE Behe * ' 
' il coh cnesisinncenidichp anon sinsieatiansaialansiiaeaa tian init cteiiaiticcanie 1 
ee ee 2 aA 
There is no controversy as to who Sec. 2. The object of this associa- ARTICLE IV 
the official will be for a certain game. tion shall be: (1) To promote the Meetings 


There is a minimum standard fee 
for which all officials work. 

Visiting teams are treated as fairly 
as the home team. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
association the following officers were 
elected to conduct the affairs of the 
association: 

Alfred Livingstone, Paterson, Presi- 
dent. 

Horace E. Hobbs, Westwood, Vice- 
President. 

Herbert R. Spencer, 
Sec.-Treas. 

Amasa A. Marks, Passaic, Mem. at 
Large. 

Howard Ross, 
Large. 

Since our organization a group in 
South Jersey liking the idea have or- 
ganized through the efforts of H. L. 
Mathers of the Haddonfield Public 
Schools. 

Following is a copy of the Consti- 
tion and By-Laws: 


Englewood, 


Bogota, Mem. at 


Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Northern New Jersey Coaches’ 
and Officials’ Association 
ARTICLE I 
Section 1. This organization shall 


bé known as the Northern New Jersey 
Coaches and Officials’ Association. 


highest standards of sportsmanship in 
Interscholastic Athletics. (2) To 
supply the schools of North Jersey 
with competent, approved officials for 
any games or contests at a minimum 
standard fee. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership 


Section 1. Any coach or member of 
the Department of Physical Education 
shall be eligible to membership in this 
association and others approved by 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. 
dollar for members and five dollars 
for officiating -members, payable an- 
nually in September or with the appli- 
cation. 

ARTICLE III 
Officers 

Section 1. There shall be as officers 
of this association; President, Vice- 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, 
to be elected at the annual meeting of 
the association in September. 

Sec. 2. The officers with one mem- 
ber at large from each league shall 
constitute the Executive Board and 


* shall be elected at the annual meeting 


in September. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall receive compensation to be fixed 
annually by the association. 


Annual dues shall be one- 


Section 1. The annual meeting of 
the association shall be held in Sep- 
tember. : 

Sec. 2. Other meetings of the asso- 
ciation and meetings of the Executive 
Board shall be held at the call of the 
President. 

ARTICLE V 
Amendments 

This constitution may be amended 
by a. two-thirds vote of the paid up 
members of the association. _ 


BY-LAWS 


Section~1. The Executive Board 
shall by an exarnination and a major: 
ity vote of its members approve an 
association member as a competent 
official or may withdraw a name from 
such lists of approved officials. 

Sec. 2. Each approved official shall 
as far as possible share equally in the 
games to be officiated by this associa- 
tion in each sport season. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Board shall 
assign all officials to games submitted 
to this association and no games will 
be accepted unless this is understood 
by the school submitting its schedule, 

Sec. 4. No official shall accept more 
than the fee scaled below for his serv- 
ices in any game assigned him by this 
association. 

Basketball—One game, $8.00 flat. 
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“26 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
for 
FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WRITE FOR NEW 
FALL and WINTER CATALOG 
No. 427 


Football, Basketball, Soccer, Gym, 
Field Hockey, Archery, Fencing, 
Etc. 


iacoch Sperling Scods Company, 


921 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 





TOUCHDOWN! 


As Told by 
Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg 
to Wesley Winans Stout 


From ‘“‘Pigskin’’ to ‘‘Galloping Ghosts” —From Chap- 
ter One to Chapter Fourteen—TOUCHDOWN is an 
intensely interesting and thoroughly human narrative. 
It is the story of the birth and development of the 
great American game of football . . . told, as though 
you were in his presence, by a man who knows the 
history of every famous play as well as the “why” 
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PASTOR STOP 
WATCH 


Price $7.50 


Fifth-Second Hand Starts, Stops, 
Flies Back on pushing Side Pin. 


Write for Circular M showing Football, 
Basketball and Tenth-Second Timers, with 
prices. 


The Sterling Stop-Watch Co., Inc. 


Manufacturer Importer 
No. 15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























of every rule of the game. 


and historic games. 


TOUCHDOWN 


10 cents extra.) 





Whether you know much or little about football you will 
enjoy TOUCHDOWN, and you will enjoy any future games 
much more than you have those you have seen in the past. 

End on the first All-American football team ever picked 
—one of the earliest football coaches in America—devel- 
oper of famous heroes of the game—Coach Stagg of the 
University of Chicago knows football. Read his com- 
plete story in TOUCHDOWN which is illustrated 
with an abundance of pictures of famous players 


You are missing much if you see, 
or read about, another foot- 
ball game before you read 


The price of TOUCHDOWN is $2.50. 
If your bookseller is temporarily out of 
stock, ask him to order your copy; or 
send your order direct to us. (Carriage 


















THE 
EPIC 

OF MT. 
EVEREST 


By Sir FRANCIS 
YOuNGHUSBAND. 


The complete 
story of the three 
heroic attempts to 
scale the world's 
highest mountain. 
*‘Why not put Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s thrilling 
book of the list of non-fic- 
tion best sellers? Few books 
so well deserveit,”’says THE 
NEW YORK HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. 320 pages. With 
illustrations. $3. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF THE SEA 
By E. Kesie CHATIERT 


True stories of daring sea rescues, from 

sailing days to the gallant exploit of the 

S. S. “Roosevelt” in 1926. 240 pages. 
With illustrations. $3.50. 


Inquire First of Your Bookseller 


Publishers Since 1724 {At the Sign of the Ship} 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Any combination of two games, 


$10.00. 
Baseball—One game, $8.00 flat. 
Football—Referee, $8.00 flat. 
Umpire, $8.00 flat. 
Linesman, $8.00 flat. 

Sec. 5. No official shall be assigned 
by the Executive Board to officiate 
league games in the league in which 
he is connected. 

Sec. 6. Each paid member shall be 
empowered to cast one vote. 

Sec. 7. A majority of the paid up 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. These By-Laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
paid-up members of the association. 


Planning an Offense 
(Continued from page 12) 


ple if it is to be learned to perfection 
with all eleven men doing perfect ex- 
ecution in every play with precision 
and confidence. It should be able to 
hit anywhere with equal strength at 
least two different ways. The rest de- 
pends on execution and the ability to 
whip the defense mentally; by this I 
mean to make them feel you are su- 
perior. Every coach is seeking for 


. the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end 


which takes form in the perfect 
offense; this can never be attained but 
it is a fascinating hunt just the same. 
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‘GOLDEN FOOT BALL SHOES 


| Battleship Construction 
with Patented Carbon Steel Plate in Sole 























ve t= 
GOLDEN FOOT 
BALL SHOES 
Are Made On 


Foot Ball Lasts 


Made With Extra ’ 


High Oak Sole 
| Leather Cleets 








For Foot Ball “—— 
Use. With Gol- 
den Patented Car- Made to 
bon Steel Plate in Stand the 
“Gaff” 




















I Sole 























Manufactured by 


: GOLDEN SPORTING SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


95 Church St. 
Can, Brockton, Mass. 








2339 Logan Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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« most intricate plays. 


THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 
ON THE GREATEST COL- 
LEGE SPORT 


FOOTBALL 


FOR 


COACHES 


AND 


PLAYERS 


BY 
GLENN S. WARNER 
ECENT radical changes in 
football rules, together with 
the game’s continuing tremen- 
dous increase in popular favor, 
make timely this text based on 
Mr. Warner’s thirty-three years 
coaching experience. Coach and 
player. will find here a practical 
discussion of every angle of the 
game, from equipment and early 
training to the execution of the 
Mr. War- 
ner outlines the exact methods 
he has been using, including de- 
tailed explanations of the plays 
he has found to be most effec- 
tive—plays he has himself used 
in recent years or is using now 
at Stanford University. 
Some of the subjects treated are: 
Equipment of the players. 
Equipment of the practice field. 
Training and the treatment and pro- 
tection of injuries. : 
Chapters dealing exhaustively with 
each of the rudiments of the game. 
Line play. ; 
Chapters on how to play each posi- 
tion on the team. 
Football practice and how to con- 
duct it. 
Systems of signals — The Huddle 
and Starting signals. 
Scouting. 
Psychology. ; 
Offense, containing pictures and dia- 
gtams of full sets of plays from 
three of the very latest formations 
with descriptions of each play. 
Defense. 
Generalship. ‘ 
Mr. Warner does not describe other 
systems used by other coaches but 
gives to his readers without reserve 
the benefit of his thirty-three years 
successful coaching experience and 
explains his methods and the plays 
he has used and is still using. The 
whole so-called Warner system is 
laid bare to his readers. 
Over two hundred large pages with 
over fifty illustrations. 
Price Five Dollars 
Sent postpaid if orders are sent direct 
to the author and publisher, 


G. S. Warner 
217 Madrono Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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The Kicking Game 


(Continued from page 13) 


so cautiously when they approach the 
runner, as do the ends. 

Advantageous use of the kicking 
game also includes not only the ability 
of a team to prevent the opponents 
from advancing the ball deep into its 
own territory by a punt but also the 
ability to turn the punting effort of 
the opponents into a scoring threat. 
The defensive team must always be 
prepared to meet a punt any time that 
the opponents have the ball back of the 
forty yard line. To meet a punt suc- 
cessfully a team must have a safety 
man, who is able to catch and return 
punts; the other backs must be ready 
to assist in the return of the punt 
by blocking the linemen coming down; 
the defensive linemen must be able to 
decrease the effectiveness of the punt- 
er by hurrying his kick. 

It is absolutly necessary in handling 
punts to have a man play safety who 
not only can catch punts but is also a 
good open field runner. A man should 
never be played at safety because he 
fails to fit in at any other defensive 
position. In catching a punt the safety 
man should keep his eye on the ball, 
and not watch the ends coming down. 
Ability to judge punts comes from 
constant practice in catching them. 
The ball should be caught in a basket 
made between the hands and the 
stomach. One hand should be slightly 
above the ball and to the side of it. 
The other should be slightly below 
and to the other side. The hands 
should be relaxed and stretched up 
toward the ball, gradually closing in 
on it as the ball approaches the play- 
er’s body. As the ball is caught the 
player’s body should give with the 
ball, with his knees bending slightly. 
Players need to be cautioned in mak- 
ing the catch conservatively. As they 
feel surer of the catch they will un- 
consciously become more daring and 
will lose less time in getting started. 
After catching the punt, the safety 
should make a determined effort to ad- 
vance the ball. He should try to work 
his way toward the center of the 
field. 


It is the duty of the defensive line- 
men to hurry or block the punt. The 
directness:of the charge will depend 
upon whether or not the down and 
position on the field assure a punt. If 
a punt is not certain the linemen must 
charge prepared to-stop a running play 
and then hurry toward the kicker 
after the play develops. If @ punt is 


certain. the ends can move ‘in and 


charge in-more sharply. As they ap- 


and throw their bodies in front of the 
kicker’s foot and not make the mis- 
take of charging too deep and past the 
kicker. The center linemen can often 
work together to advantage by having 
one lineman push an opponent aside 
and the other charge through the 
space left vacant. 

It is the duty of all backs except the 
safety to follow linemen down the 
field and block for the return of the 
punt. Usually the left halfback blocks 
the right end, the right halfback the 
left end, and the fullback the first 
lineman down the field. Blocking a 
good end coming down under a punt is 
a very difficult thing to do. It is con- 
sidered the best policy for the back to 
go down the field, keeping ahead of 
the end, until near the safety man and 
block him at a time when his effort 
will be most successful. The back 
should only attempt to block the end 
when the latter is running fast and 
has his attention directed toward the 
man with the ball. If he can catch 
the end going at full speed and un- 
awares, he can throw his body across 
the path of the end and effectively put 
him out of the play. However, it is 
practically impossible to block an end 
who is running slowly and devoting 
his attention to the blocker.'. 

There are two widely varying plans 
for the distribution of the linemen and 
backs when a punt is certain. Some- 
times the center and one or both ends 
are dropped back into the backfield to 
assist in blocking the linemen going 
down under the punt. This method is 
very effective in assisting the return 
of the punt by the safety but leaves 
only four or five men on the line of 
scrimmage to hurry the kicker. It can 


‘ also only be used on fourth down with 


a great distance required for first 
down. 


Another method is to have the 
center move out to one flank, the full- 
back go to the other flank, and with 
both ends pulled in, a great effort is 
made to block or hurry the punt so 
effectively that only a short kick can 
result. Of course this method leaves 
little support for the safety man in 
his efforts to return the punt. Both 
methods have been used effectively to 
score touchdowns and to win games. 

The kicking game is undoubtedly an 
important part of the game of football 
as it is now played. Although few 
games can be won by the use of the 
kicking game alone, no team is a well 


rounded organization until it is 


master of all the details of the kick- 
ing game. 
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THE DIXIE LINESMAN 


The Standard Collegiate Linesman’s Equipment 








INDICATOR 
(PATENT PENDING) 


INDICATOR 


HEAD LINESMAN 
ROO 





10 YARD LINE 
(PATENT PENDING) 


10 YARD LINE 


The 10-yard line is a special stainless steel chain. Mark- 
ings every yard with nickled plated stamped checks— 
with arrows and numbers. Direction of progress of ball 
is indicated in this manner. There is absolute accuracy. 
The chain is detachable from assistant linesman’s poles. 
The poles are printed in alternate bright colors. Each 
pole has a metal unbreakable point. 


CARRIER BAG 
Complete equipment is packed in pockets of water-proof bag made of ten ounce khaki drill. This method of packing 
makes the equipment easily portable and safely stored. Outfit Complete, $15.00 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DIXIE PORTABLE BLEACHER CO. 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


Ba ZF 


the measure of Langer Service je: 


In every quality product there are unseen parts that con- pape 
stitute its value. In a quality locker the unseen values are = 
also present. Unfailing service over a long period of years 

requires more than careful selection of material. It requires 

correctly applied engineering knowledge. 


The supremacy of Durand Lockers is the successful 
application of engineering knowledge. Doors are 16 gauge 
steel, frames are one piece, and hinges are noted for strength aS => 
and simplicity. Other parts are built to certain high stand- Se — 
ards adopted by Durand—built in relation to each other, poker? 3 
resulting in maximum strength, security and neat appearance 
at a reasonable cost. 


(USED BY ASSISTANT TO HEADLINESMAN) 


“Downs” and “Yards to Gain” are clearly shown 
on a white duck background and the indicator is 
simple to operate. A glance gives the players, off- 
cials and spectators instant information. 



































iy 


Freedom from projecting parts inside and out, the ease 
with which they are kept clean, and lasting finish are visible 
indications of the deeper “built in” principles of Durand = 
Lockers. TT 

Time is the test of quality. Each added year of life will —~ 
find Durand Lockers giving the same satisfactory service as FE 
the first year. Durand Locker satisfaction does not depreci- ee 
ate with age. 








Write for our informative locker booklet 
No. 21. We will gladly mail it without 
charge or obligation. 


Nano CKD ES 


1503 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 


The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 


Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 
K. L. Wilson 
F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Ralph Jones 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








September, 1927 

















THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


Ask the Men Who Wear Them 


(with apologies to Packard) 


HE reputation of Converse Basket Ball shoes rests secure on their 
record of achievement not on anything we may say about them. 


It is a truism that “a Basket Ball player is just as good as his feet” 
and the wise coach appreciates the vital importance of correct footwear 
—shoes that combine FIT, TRACTION, WEIGHT AND SERVICE 
in greatest perfection. 



















The All Star and Hickory continue to feature the same sound funda- 
mentals which have so convincingly demonstrated their superior worth 
for seasons past—some minor refinements to be sure but no half-baked 
{ j#experimental “talking points’”—so that our constantly increasing 
> clientele of successful coaches and win- 

_ ning teams can rely on shoes that have 
demonstrated their fitness in the only 
convincing manner, namely in “active 
service” for a period of years. 


a oh agg > te 
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NOW READY—tThe 1927 Converse 
Basketball Yearbook—a large vol- 
ume of team photographs and 
records; authoritative articles 

by leading coaches. Write 

for free copy AT ONCE. 





Remember that Varsity 
Inner Socks make an 
almost indispensable 
combination with Con- 
verse Basketball Shoes 
and are particularly 
recommended to coach- 
es who will also have 
charge of the football 
squad. 


——— 
ope 





Pa v 3° “Hickory” 
a nverse Crepe Sole 
New York Philadelphia 
142 Duane St. CQNVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO, 2,8. Feurth St. 
Chicago Minneapo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. 646 Stinson Blvd. 


Basketball Shoes ond Varsity Inner Socks 


























THE O’SHEA FOOTBALL 


Harvard 
Yale 
Syracuse 
Rutgers 


Carnegie Tech. 
Pennsylvania State 


LaFayette 
Lehigh 


Georgia Tech. 


Chattanooga 
Princeton 
Colgate 
Dartmouth 
Tulane 


JERSEY 





Used by the Following Schools: 


U. S. Naval Academy 
U. S. Military Academy 


lowa State 


Northwestern 

Notre Dame 

Kansas State 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
Rhode Island State 
North Carolina State 
So. Methodist 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Michigan State 


New Mexico 
Washington 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio State 


What greater recommendation could you find? 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 


State Universities of: 


Virginia 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
S. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
No. Dakota 
So. Dakota 
Louisiana 
Alabama 


New Hampshire 


Maryland 
Nebraska 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





























